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HE capitals of the Pantedn or Capilla de los Reyes 

of San Isidoro at Leén (Fig. 1) constitute a key 

monument in the Romanesque sculpture of Eu- 
rope. They are a part of the building that serves as narthex 
or portico for the present church of San Isidoro but which 
it antedates by some length of time, having been built in 
connection with the church erected at the order of Ferdi- 
nand I, probably between 1054 and 1067, on the founda- 
tions of a still older structure dedicated to SS. John the 
Baptist and Pelagius. The significant facts of construction 
and chronology are given in the epitaph of Ferdinand which 
is preserved in the north transept of San Isidoro.* Accord- 
ing to this, a church of brick and clay stood on the site, but 
was replaced at Ferdinand’s order by the stone building of 
which the Panteén was originally a part; the consecration 
of this stone building took place in 1063 when the relics of 


1. The photographs reproduced in Figs. 1, 3-14, 16-19, 22- 
27) 32-33 are from negatives in the Casa Moreno at Madrid made 
for Dr. W. W. S. Cook of the Institute of Fine Arts of New York 
University whose generosity in permitting their use for this study 
is hereby acknowledged with gratitude. To Dr. Cook the author’s 
thanks are also due for suggestions bearing on the general prob- 
lem here discussed. Dr. Hanns Swarzenski of the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D.C., has been of great assistance in mat- 
ters pertaining to the Ottonian references made in the study. To 
Dr. W. M. Whitehill of the Peabody Museum of Salem the author 
is likewise indebted for his unfailing courtesy and patience in mak- 
ing available his unparalleled knowledge of Spanish Romanesque 
art in many fruitful discussions. Finally, to Dr. C. R. Morey in 
his capacity as chairman of the department of Art and Archaeology 
of Princeton University the author is under deep obligation for 
corrective and constructive criticism and suggestions bearing upon 
all points raised in this paper. 

2. HANC QUAM CERNIS AULAM SCI IOANNIS BAP- 
TISTAE OLIM FUIT LUTEA QUAM NUPER EXCELLEN- 
TISSIMUS FERDINANDUS REX ET SANCIA REGINA 
AEDIFICAVERUNT LAPIDEAM. TUNC AB URBE HISPALI 
ADDUXERUNT IBI CORPUS SCI YSIDORI ARCHIESPI- 
SCOPI. DEDICATIONE TEMPLI HUIUS DIE DUODECIMO 
KAL. IANUARII ERA MCI. DEINDE IN ERA MCIII SEXTO 
KAL. MAII ADDUXERUNT IBI DE URBE AVILA CORPUS 
SCI VINCENTII FRATRES SABINAE CHRISTESTISQUE. 
i IPSIUS ANNO PRAEFATUS REX REVERTENS DE HOSTES 
AB URBE VALENCIA HINC IBI DIE SABBATI ET OBIIT 
DIE TERTIA FERIA SEXTA KAL. IANUARII ERA MCIIL. 
SANCIA REGINA DEO DICATA PEREGIT. Cf. Aemilius Hiib- 
ner, Inscriptiones Hispaniae Christianiae, Berlin, 1870, no. 474. 


THE CAPITALS OF THE PANTEON 
DE LOS REYES, SAN ISIDORO DE LEON! 


DAVID M. ROBB 


Isidore of Seville were translated to it, and at the same time 
the dedication was changed to the present one. Two years 
later, in 1065, the relics of St. Vincent of Avila were 
placed with those of Isidore, shortly before the death of 
Ferdinand. The Pantedn was not then entirely built, for 
the last line of the epitaph is to the effect that it was com- 
pleted by his widow Sancha. Her death in 1067 thus pro- 
vides a terminus ante quem for the structure; its probable 
beginning may have been in or near 1054 in which year 
Ferdinand’s claim to the throne of the kingdom of Leén 
was finally established. Only the foundations and some 
parts of the north and west walls of Ferdinand’s stone 
church now exist;* it had three rather narrow aisles which 
terminated at the eastern end in square sanctuaries and 
were originally covered with longitudinal barrel vaults; in 
type and construction it appears to have been similar to the 
Asturian churches of the late ninth century like San Salva- 
dor de Valdedidés which dates from 893.‘ 

The Panteén was built of stone like the church of which 
it was a part, but differed from it in general design and 
method of construction in several ways. It consists in plan 
(Fig. 2) of a central nucleus of six bays covered by ele- 
mentary groined vaults which are supported by applied col- - 
umns and compound piers on the sides and two heavy, 
free-standing dwarf columns in the center, each bay being 
enclosed by heavy semicircular arches. This central nu- 
cleus is flanked on the north and west sides by five vaulted 
bays that might seem to have been an addition to the origi- 
nal plan but which are certainly contemporary in execution 
since there are no reprises or other indications of interrupted 
construction; this applies as well to the relationship be- 
tween the Panteon and the existing fragments of the north 
and west walls of Ferdinand’s church with which it was in 
all certainty contemporary. Over the Panteén is a large 


3. J. E. Diaz-Jiménez, “San Isidoro de Leon,” Boletin de la 
Sociedad espanola de excursiones, XXV, 1917, pp. 81-98; M. 
Gomez-Moreno, El Arte romanico espanol, Madrid, 1934, pp. 58 
ff.; W. M. Whitehill, Spanish Romanesque Architecture, London, 
1941, Pp. 143-151. 

4. M. Gomez-Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes, Madrid, 1919, pp. 
76-81; Georgiana Goddard King, Pre-Romanesque Churches of 
Spain, New York, 1924, pp. 123-127. 
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chamber known as the Camara de Dojia Sancha which is 
reached by a circular stair in the southwest angle of the six- 
bay nucleus; a window in its eastern wall opened originally 
into the upper part of the church proper, but was walled up 
in the course of erecting the later building that replaced the 
stone structure of Ferdinand.° 


5. According to the Historia silense (cf. F. S. Coco, Textos 
Latinos de la Edad Media espanola, 11, Seccién primera: Cronicas, 
Madrid, 1921, p. 80) this “pantheon” was built by Ferdinand at 
the behest of his queen, Sancha, in order that the royal burial place 
might be established at Leén (where her father Alfonso V was in- 
terred) rather than Offa or Arlanza where his own family had pre- 
viously had its place of burial. The fact that the royal title of Leon 
could bring prestige even to the emperor of Spain doubtless played 
some part in influencing Ferdinand, as Menéndez Pidal has pointed 
out (The Cid and His Spain, trans. Harold Sunderland, London, 
1934, PP. 53-59, 76-83). 

The idea of a place set apart for royal burial in connection with 
a church has precedent in Spain before the eleventh century, again 
in Asturia, in such structures as the Panteén Réal at San Juan de 
Pravia (Santiafies) which was built between 774 and 783 (D. For- 
tunato de Selgas, “La Primitiva basilica de Santiafes de Pravia 
[Oviedo] y su Pantedn regio,” Boletin de la Sociedad espanola de 
excursiones, X, 1902, pp. 5-14, 28-34, 52-57: Vicente Lampérez, 
Historia de la arquitectura espafiola, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1930, 1, pp. 
331-334), and the probably somewhat similar structure built in 
connection with Santa Maria at Oviedo by Alfonso II and conse- 
crated in 802 (D. Fortunato de Selgas, “La Primitiva basilica de 
S. Maria del rey Casto de Oviedo y su real panteon,” Boletin de la 
Real academia de la historia, XV1, 1890, pp. 291-312). The former 
is no more than a small vestibule, however, about five meters square 
in plan, with space for little more than the two sarcophagi it con- 
tains; it is in two stories, the upper one opening into the church 
proper but without communication with the lower level and roofed 
with wood. By contrast, the Panteén of San Isidoro is monumental 
in size and construction, measuring nearly fifteen meters on a side, 
built of cut stone instead of rubble, and vaulted instead of being 
covered with a wooden roof. 

The source or sources of the architectural style of the Panteon 
are difficult to determine. The analogy sought by some authors with 
the tower-porch of Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire is not especially apt in 
view of the fact that a date of 1067 to 1108 is now generally ac- 
cepted for the French building (Marcel Aubert, “DEglise de 
Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire,” Comgrés archéologique de France, 93e 
session, 1930, pp. 596-656). The somewhat similar forms at 
Lesterps (ca. 1030) and Saint-Philibert at Tournus of which the 
narthex was apparently finished by 1016 (F. Deshouliéres, Flé- 
ments datés de Part roman en France, Paris, 1936, p. 14) approxi- 
mate those of the Leén Panteén in construction by being vaulted, 
if not in function. Both of these structures being of the so-called 
First Romanesque style (cf. J. Puig y Cadafalch, Le Premier art 
roman, Paris, 1928; idem, La Geografia i els origens del primer 
art romanic, Barcelona, 1930), it would seem at least possible that 
the San Isidoro Panteon is architecturally a reflection in northern 
Spain of this style, and so must be considered an exception to 
Gaillard’s generalization to the effect that the style is not found in 
this region (“Les commencements de l’art roman en Espagne,” Bul- 
letin hispanique, XXXVI, 1935, Pp. 275-308). Gaillard supports 
this thesis with a statement to the effect that the First Romanesque 
style is found only in regions where orientalizing influences are 
noted, which is not the case in northwestern Spain according to 
him. Yet the decentered profiles of some of the transverse ribs of 
the Pantedén vaults that make the arches thicker at the crown than 
at the springing is a Byzantine trait and would appear to be evi- 
dence of some infiltration of oriental concepts into the region. In 
the final analysis, the Panteon can hardly be characterized more pre- 
cisely in an architectural sense than to term it a form for whose 


There are thirty-two carved capitals in the Panteén, in- 
cluding the Camara de Dofia Sancha, where two are found 
on applied shafts in the embrasures of the walled-up 
window; all but two are parts of applied or engaged mem- 
bers, the exceptions being those on the heavy dwarf col- 
umns in the center of the Panteon itself. Nineteen of the 
total are carved with floral or vegetal motifs almost exclu- 
sively, eight have combinations of animal or human figures 
of which the subjects of five have not been capable of iden- 
tification, while five in addition are historiated. The foli- 
ate capitals have been studied and analyzed in detail by 
Georges Gaillard® whose observations are herewith briefly 
summarized. The prototype is the classic Corinthian capi- 
tal type, but with certain significant changes that are well 
illustrated in the.two free-standing columns (Figs. 3, 4); 
they can be characterized in general as a decomposition and 
re-synthesis of the basic foliate elements with the horizontal 
rows of leaves reduced to two from the three of Roman 
tradition; the subordination in importance of the volutes 
and dies and suppression of the cauliculi of the classic proto- 
type; and the addition to the design of balls or pine cones 
that hang from the tips of the leaves. The impost blocks of 
these two capitals are ornamented with motifs that recur 
throughout the ensemble; one (Fig. 4) consists of an un- 
dulating stem with tri-lobed palmettes alternating on either 
side, and the other (Fig. 3) is made up of a series of ovals 
enclosing lobed leaf forms; smaller leaves appear in the 
spaces between the ovals which are joined by ties or liga- 
tures. A significant feature of the breaking-down of the 
classic Corinthian pattern evident in these capitals is the 
seeming lack of any effort to preserve the naturalism of the 
foliate elements of the prototype; the modeling is reduced 
to flat planes and beveled edges; the leaves lie close to the 
background and become units in a pattern that is primarily 
abstract and decorative in essence. 

Still other motifs in the group of foliate capitals in the 
Panteén seem to have resulted from modification of the 
classic Corinthian formula. One is a palmette enclosed in 
an inverted heart-shaped frame (Fig. 5) that is used alike 
on both the bell of the capital and the impost block. An- 
other consists of a series of arches enclosing palmettes ar- 
ranged in a row around the bottom of the bell (Fig. 6); in 
some instances this appears under leaves so carved that the 
tips project above and beyond them in a manner which 
might conceivably have suggested the idea of introducing 


animal or human heads as accents in the foliate design 


function there is some precedent in ninth-century Asturian funeral 
chapels but whose construction would seem to owe much to ideas 
evolving elsewhere than in Spain (cf. H. Reinhardt and E. Fels, 
“Etude sur les églises-porches carolingiennes et leur survivances 
dans l’art roman,” Bulletin monumental, XCi1, 1933, Pp. 331-3653 
XCVI, 1937, PP. 425-469; incomplete). 

6. Les Débuts de la sculpture romane espagnole, Paris, 1938, pp. 
15-29. 
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Fics. 3-4. Leén, San Isidoro: Panteén de los Reyes, Foliate Capitals of the Free Columns 


Fic. 2. Leén, San Isidoro: Panteén de los Reyes, 
Plan (Gémez-Moreno) 


Fic. 1. Leén, San Isidoro: Panteén de los Reyes, View Looking South-west 
i 
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THE CAPITALS OF THE PANTEON DE LOS REYES 


(Fig. 7). In all, the technique is the same as in the capitals 
of the free-standing columns with cutting en cuvette pro- 
ducing a pattern of flat surfaces and beveled edges. 

In his study of the foliate capitals in the Pantedn, Gail- 
lard has found that the ornamental motifs, the methods of 
composition and the carving technique have precedent in 
the capitals of the tenth- and early eleventh-century Mo- 
zarabic churches in northern Spain such as those at Saha- 
giin, San Miguel de Escalada, San Cebrian de Mazota and 
Santiago de Pefialba.’ Those features of the Pantedn capi- 
tals noted above as characteristic — the use of two rows of 
leaves on the bell instead of three, the decomposition and 
stylization of the naturalistic leaf form, and the addition of 
pendant balls and pine cones under the bent tips of the large 
leaves — are to be found to such an extent in buildings like 
those cited that there can be no reasonable doubt that simi- 
lar works were the direct prototypes followed by the carvers 
of the Panteén capitals. His conclusions with respect to the 
capitals with animal and figure motifs are by no means so 
precise; the purpose of the present study is to establish the 
stylistic background from which they developed. 

Of the eight non-historiated capitals with figure or ani- 
mal compositions,* three consist of heraldically opposed or 
confronted figures (Fig. 8), two represent human figures 
struggling with animals (Fig. 9), and three have combina- 
tions of figures and animals in identifiable subjects. All are 
Corinthianesque in general structure, with angle volutes 
and blocks or discs of stone in the upper center of each face, 
and the impost blocks are carved with the undulant pal- 
mette or heart palmette motifs described above. These latter 
are executed in the beveled technique that appears in the 
foliate capitals. An occasional detail of the animal or hu- 
man figures seems to reveal an elementary attempt at mod- 
eling, but by and large the surfaces are very simply treated. 
Very primitive too is the conception of composition in these 
capitals; there is seldom any emphasis on architectonic 
structure, and the results are most successful when the 
theme is one that lends itself to symmetrical arrangement 
(Fig. 9). Some of the forms suggest types that have become 
familiar in later Romanesque art, but even these usually 
lack the organic character of twelfth-century examples; 
the heads of the affronted horses, for example, do not 
merge at the angle of the capital but merely touch (Fig. 8), 
and the confronted birds and griffons on other examples” 
are simply applied to the mass of the capital without in any 
way reinforcing or augmenting its expression of structural 
function. An exception to this can be made, perhaps, for the 
capital with a figure entwined by serpents'° and that in the 
Camara de Dofia Sancha representing the sins of Avarice 


7. Op. cit., pp. 18 ff., and pl. v. 
8. Ibid., pls. XI—XII. 

g. Ibid., pl. XI, nos. 20, 21. 

10. [bid., pl. XU, no. 25. 
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and Luxury,”* but here again the themes are such that a 
symmetrical arrangement is hardly avoidable. 

The five historiated capitals in the Pantedn are of Bibli- 
cal subjects, the identifications on two being given by in- 
scriptions. The least pretentious of the five is Daniel in the 
Den of Lions** which is uninscribed. Of the others, one 
(Fig. 10a,b) has on one face a figure apparently represent- 
ing Moses leading the Children of Israel out of Egypt; he 
holds a book in his left hand inscribed TABVLAS MOISE 
ILI.** On the other side of this capital are Balaam and the 
Angel, the latter inscribed ANGELVS on one wing while 
BALAAM SVPER ASINA SEDENS is cut on the pier 
to which the capital is applied. Another Old Testament 
subject is found on another capital applied to the same pier 
(Fig. 11a,b); it represents the Sacrifice of Isaac, and is 
uninscribed but unmistakable in import save for the two 
bearded figures holding books that stand behind Abraham. 
These two Old Testament capitals are on the heavy pier at 
the northwest angle of the central six-bay nucleus of the 
Panteon. The two remaining historiated capitals are of 
New Testament subjects and are placed on the jambs of 
what was once the portal leading from the Panteédn into the 
church but is now walled up; the prominence of their origi- 
nal setting may account for the use of marble in them while 
the other capitals are of stone. The subjects are the Raising 
of Lazarus (Fig. 12a,b) and the Healing of the Leper 
(Fig. 13a,b); only the latter is inscribed — IHS on the 
volute beside the head of Christ, and on the background of 
the other face—VBI TETIGIT LEPROSV ET 
DISTI VOLO MVDARE. 

The style of the historiated capitals is consistent and uni- 
form. The draperies are rendered by a system of flat planes 
and incised lines that give the folds the effect of ironed 
pleats. ‘These fall or swing across the bodies in long curving 
lines that end in curls and occasionally form almost com- 
plete circles (Figs. 11a, 12a). A single exception to this 
formula is seen in the figure behind Peter in the Healing of 
the Leper (Fig. 13b) whose robe hangs in convex bulging 
folds instead of the flat pleats. The heads, whether bearded 
or not, are heavy and massive at the top and taper toward 
chins which in the beardless figures are rounded and pro- 


11. Gémez-Moreno, Arte romanico . 

12. Gaillard, of. cit., pl. x11, no. 24. 

13. In this form, the inscription as a whole is unintelligible; it 
seems possible that ILI is an erroneous form of ILLE, contracted to 
make it fit the limited space available. A. K. Porter (Spanish Ro- 
manesque Sculpture, Florence, 1928, 1, p. 119, note 474) reads it 
SABVLAS OMISI(T) and identifies the scene as the story of St. 
Christopher. Gémez-Moreno (Catdlogo monumental de Leén, 
Madrid, 1925, p. 184) reads the inscription as it is given above 
and identifies the figure as Moses; Gaillard (0. cit., p. 36) con- 
curs and adds that he is here leading the exodus of the Jews. Mrs. 
Grace Hollis, formerly of the Index of Christian Art of Princeton 
University, suggests the possibility that the scene is the Slaughter of 
the Midianites (Num. XXX1, 9, 16, and 21) and that the standing 
figure is Eleazar with the Book of the Law. 


+) pl. no. 4. 
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tuberant (Figs. 12a,b, 13b). Eyes are almond-shaped with 
framing bands above and below (Figs. 11a, 12a, 13b), and 
occasionally with incised pupils (Figs. 10a, 12b). Various 
conventions are used to represent hair: long, grooved spatu- 
late forms (Figs. 10a, 11a), ropy tresses (Figs. 11a, 13b), 
a casque-like mass of curls (Figs. 11b, rob), or a series of 
broad loops that hang like lobes over the brow (Figs. 12a, 
13b). In general, the modeling is simple in the extreme and 
achieves little more than an effect of unarticulated mass and 
bulk. The technique of carving is the same as that noted in 
the foliate examples, the forms having been reserved in the 
mass of the capital block and the edges seldom more than 
beveled off. This is particularly evident in the foliate back- 
grounds of the Old Testament capitals (Figs. 10, 11) and 
in the heart palmettes on the impost blocks of those with 
New Testament subjects. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the importance of the 
sculptured capitals of the Pantedn from a historical point of 
view, for there is no body of architectural sculpture else- 
where in Europe of such quantity and consistency of style 
for which a date as early as the terminus ante quem of 1067 
that has been determined for them can be certainly ad- 
vanced.** The question which rises from such consideration 
as to possible origins of this style is thus a crucial one. It has 
been answered in part by Gaillard as has been noted in his 
observation of Mozarabic elements in the stylistic ancestry 
of the foliate capitals, but for those with figure compositions 
he remarks only in connection with the examples of he- 
raldically arranged animals that the conception “‘nait de la 


15 


forme méme et de la fonction du chapiteau’”*® and ad- 


vances no suggestion pertinent to the historiated types. In 
attempting to determine the possible sources from which the 
Panteon sculptors drew their inspiration for these forms, it 
is necessary to reconstruct as completely as available evi- 
dence permits the artistic milieu in which the sculptures 
were created. 


EXCURSUS. THE LEON ATELIERS OF THE 
MID-ELEVENTH CENTURY 


Thanks to an extensive series of contemporary or slightly 
earlier works of art, the nature of stylistic trends in Leon at and 
before the time when the Pantedn capitals were carved can be 


14. The capitals of the porch-narthex of Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire 
are far from being as firmly established chronologically as those of 
the Panteén, and are almost certainly not earlier in any event than 
1067, the date given by Aubert (cf. note 4 supra) for the begin- 
ning of the structure. The capitals from Saint-Germain-des-Prés 
in the Cluny Museum at Paris which probably date from the pe- 
riod of incumbency of the abbot Morard (990-1014) might more 
readily be cited in this connection, but any conclusion as to their 
relative importance must await an adequate study. This is true also 
of the crypt capitals of Saint-Bénigne at Dijon (1001-17) and 
Saint-Aignan at Orléans (989-1029). The latter, moreover, are 
considerably restored (cf. Aubert, of. cit., p. 615, note 1). 

15. Gaillard, Les Débuts . . ., p. 33. 


defined with some certainty. This series consists of objects made 
for the king, Ferdinand I, and his queen, Sancha, or at their 
command, many for the church of San Isidoro itself. Many of 
them have a particular value for the art historian in being signed 
or dated either specifically or in the most conclusively circum- 
stantial way. They are manuscripts, examples of ivory carving 
and of gold- and silversmiths’ work, and those which do not 
bear actual dates or inscriptions are capable of identification in 
the will of Ferdinand’® where the gifts he had made to the 
church during his lifetime are recorded in rather specific detail. 

Listed in chronological order, the known works that were cre- 
ated for Ferdinand and Sancha or for the church of San Isidoro 
are as follows: 


1047. Commentary of Beatus of Liebana on the Apoca- 
lypse. Madrid, Bibl. Nac. Ms. B. 31. Executed for Ferdinand 
and Sancha by the scribe Facundus as indicated by the laby- 
rinth on fol. 7 and the Explicit of the Book of Daniel on fol. 
316 where the date is also given.** Figs. 14, 26, 32, 33. 

1055. Liber horarum or Diurnal. Santiago de Compostela, 
University Library. Executed for Ferdinand and Sancha by 
Fructuosus the painter and Petrus the scribe according to the 
inscription in the labyrinth on fol. 2.** Figs. 15, 16. 

1059. Liber canticorum. Madrid, Bibl. del Palacio, Ms. 
2.5.5. Executed for Sancha by the scribe Christophorus.*® 

1059. Ivory casket for the relics of SS. John and Pelagius. 
Leon, San Isidoro. Made at the order of Ferdinand and 
Sancha to contain the relics of the titular saints of the church 
preceding Ferdinand’s on the site of San Isidoro, according 
to an inscription in gold letters now missing but seen in 157 
by Ambrosio de Morales and transcribed by him.”° Figs. 17- 
19. 

1063. Ivory crucifix. Madrid, Museo Arqueoldgico, No. 
2340. Inscribed on the foot of the front face of the cross 
— FREDINANDVS REX SANCIA REGINA — and iden- 
tified as the “aliam (crucem) eburneam in similitudinem 
nostri Redemptoris crucifixi” that is mentioned in the will 
of the ruler as having been given to San Isidoro on the occa- 
sion of the consecration in 1063.7" Figs. 20, 21. 

Ca. 1063. Ivory casket of the Beatitudes. Madrid, Museo 
Arqueoldgico, No. 2092. From San Isidoro, and probably one 
of the two ivory caskets mentioned in Ferdinand’s will as a 
gift to the church at the time of the consecration in 1063.7” 
Fig. 22. 

Ca. 1063. Silver casket for the relics of Isidore of Seville. 
Leon, San Isidoro. Probably the one in which the relics of 


16. The will was drawn up in 1063 on the occasion of the trans- 
lation of the relics of Saint Isidore. It is cited in full in Espana 
sagrada, Madrid, 1787, xxxvi, Apend. lxxix, pp. clxxxviii—cxcii. 

17. Cf. Wilhelm Neuss, Die Apokalypse des hl. Johannes in der 
altspanischen und altchristlichen Bibel-Illustration, Minster in 
Westfalen, 1931, pp. 32-34; Georgiana Goddard King, “Divaga- 
tions on the Beatus,” Art Studies, vill, 1, 1930, pls. 7-9; J. Do- 
minguez Bordona, Spanish Illumination, Florence, 1929, pls. 31- 
33, 37b. 

18. Cf. J. Dominguez Bordona, Exposicion de cédices miniados 
espanoles, Madrid, 1929, pp. 41 and 178; idem, Spanish Illumina- 
tion, pl. 34; Gomez-Moreno, Arte romanico . . ., pl. 2. 

19. Cf. M. Férotin, Le Liber ordinum, Paris, 1904; idem, Bi- 
bliothéque de Pécole des chartes, LX11, 1901, pp. 384-387; Do- 
minguez Bordona, Exposicion, p. 41; Catalogo de la Real biblio- 
teca, Madrid, 1898-1918, II. 

20. Cf. Ambrosio de Morales, Viage santo, ed. Henrique 
Flores, Madrid, 1765, p. 46; Adolf Goldschmidt, Die Elfen- 
beinskulpturen aus der Zeit der karolingischen und sédchsischen 
Kaiser, Berlin, 1926, IV, p. 25 and no. 81. 

21. Cf. Goldschmidt, of. cit., 1v, p. 30 and no. 100. 

22. Ibid., p. 29 and no. 94. 
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the saint were placed in the altar consecrated in 1063 and 
kept there since that time.”* Figs. 24-26. 


A number of other objects mentioned in the will of Ferdinand 
which were also given to San Isidoro are not now known to be 
in existence, including an enameled gold altar frontal, three 
silver altar frontals, a cross of gold with enamels, censers, and a 
golden chalice and paten. 

A notable stylistic characteristic of this group of works exe- 
cuted for Ferdinand and Sancha is the departure apparent in its 
various items from the traditions of style that prevailed in Spain 
in the early part of the eleventh century. This is particularly 
true of the manuscripts, such as the Beatus of 1047, which can 
be compared directly with Mozarabic examples of earlier dates, 
The miniatures of the Beatus executed for Ferdinand are very 
close in both subject and iconography to those of the Morgan 
Library Beatus (Ms. 644) of the early tenth century, and also to 
those of the Beatus manuscript in the Biblioteca Santa Cruz at 
Valladolid which dates from 970, but they are in a style quite 
different from either of the earlier examples. The Appearance 
of Christ in the Clouds (Apoc. 1, 7-10) is illustrated on fol. 
43v. of the 1047 Beatus (Fig. 14), and on fol. 6v. of the one 
at Valladolid of 970 (Fig. 23) ; comparison of the two will re- 
veal that the artist of the later manuscript had before him a 
model almost exactly like the Valladolid example but that he at- 
tempted to rationalize its arbitrary patterns from a more natu- 
ralistic and functional point of view. There is an effort to dis- 
tinguish the outer and under garments of the figures from each 
other, for instance, and the curving silhouettes of the forms are 
indicative in some degree of three-dimensional mass instead of 
being primarily two-dimensional arabesques. It is true that many 
elements of Mozarabic style persist in the Madrid manuscript, 
particularly in the color patterns,** and of all the treasures 
executed for Ferdinand and Sancha it is this manuscript that is 
closest in general to Mozarabic traditions of style, but the char- 
acterization of the work in Neuss’ study of the Beatus manu- 
scripts’® is definitive in its aptness: “Sie bewegt sich . . . doch 
ein wenig zum Naturalistischen hin, nahert sich also in diesem 
Sinne dem Stile der gemein-europidischen, romanischen Buch- 
malerei.” 

The miniatures of the Diurnal of Ferdinand and Sancha were 
executed a little later than those of the Beatus, in 1055, and re- 
veal a yet more advanced stage of this relatively naturalistic 
tendency. The title-page (Fig. 15) with its great capital A is 
Mozarabic in general organization and color but the figure style 
definitely is not. Again the over and under garments are distin- 
guished from each other; the curving drapery lines imply plastic 
forms beneath; the lower edge of the skirt flies out in free folds 
on either side. The dedication miniature on fol. 5 (Fig. 16) 
contains even more naturalistic implications; in the center is the 
painter Fructuosus presenting the book to Ferdinand on his right 
while turning toward Sancha who stands on his left, all three be- 
ing under a curtain that hangs in folds from the upper frame of 
the illustration. In the treatment of the draperies and the sense 
of form that results from the drawing, the character of this 
miniature is much the same as in the title-page just described.”® 

The style of the ivories associated with Ferdinand and San 
Isidoro represents a break with earlier Spanish traditions in this 
medium as well. The two caskets of SS. John and Pelagius (Figs. 
17-19) and the Beatitudes (Fig. 22) are not in their original 
state; the former has lost its inscription of gold letters and prob- 


23. Cf. Gomez-Moreno, “El Arca de las reliquias de S. Isidoro,” 
Archivo espanol de arte y arqueologia, VII, 1932, pp. 203-2123 
idem, Arte romanico . . ., p. 27 and pls. XXXIII—XXxXv. 

24. Cf. King, Divagations . . ., pls. 7-9. 

25. Op. cit., p. 34- 

26. The miniatures of the Liber canticorum of 1059 in the 
Biblioteca del Palacio in Madrid (Ms. 2.J.5) are in a less distin- 
guished version of this same style. 
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ably much decorative work, while the latter retains but seven of 
the eight Beatitudes arranged on a wooden box of which one 
side is covered with Mozarabic ivory carvings that have noth- 
ing to do with the Beatitude plaques, an arrangement that dates 
(according to Goldschmidt) from the eighteenth century. In 
view of these facts, it is impossible to compare the general struc- 
ture of the San Isidoro caskets with similar Mozarabic objects ex- 
cept to point out the differing conceptions with reference to the 
organization of the basic units as individual elements of the gen- 
eral scheme. The Mozarabic type, as seen. in such characteristic 
examples as the casket of 1026-27 from Santo Domingo de 
Silos in the Museum at Burgos,** or the one dated 1049-50 in 
the Museo Arqueoldgico at Madrid, which came from the Cathe- 
dral at Palencia,”* is composed as a decorative scheme made up 
of relatively small individual motifs — heraldic groups of ani- 
mals, hunting scenes, and the like — disposed on foliate back- 
grounds in an effect that is primarily flat and coloristic. The 
plaques on the Leon caskets are larger in scale and consist for the 
most part of figures, either single or in groups, that are framed 
by mouldings or arches; the effect is plastic with regard to the 
figures and architectonic in their relationship to the individual 
pieces and to the form of the casket as a whole. This way of 
framing the figures is not in itself a novelty in Spanish ivories 
for it appears in some early eleventh-century examples like the 
pyxis in the Germanisches Museum at Nuremberg, the remod- 
eled casket cover in the Cluny Museum at Paris, and the caskets 
in the Sala Capitolar of the Escorial and the Pitcairn Collec- 
tion at Bryn Athyn, Pa.,*® but it is clear that the conception in- 
herent in the Le6én ivories could not have been derived from 
such prototypes as these. The freedom of movement in the fig- 
ures, the plastic formation of the heads and draperies, and above 
all the architectonic sense implicit in the relationship of the 
figures and their surrounding frames are essentially different 
from the frontal or profile forms rendered by summary pat- 
terns of incised lines in reserved silhouettes that appear in the 
earlier ivories. It is true that some Mozarabic features are still to 
be found in the Leon caskets. Nine of the twelve apostles on 
that of SS. John and Pelagius stand under horseshoe arches 
(Figs. 17-19), and the lion symbol of St. Mark on the cover 
has a tail ending in a leaf with one straight edge and the other 
a series of serrated lobes that is quite Mozarabic in design and 
cutting.®® Similar leaves appear in the upper spandrels of two 
plaques on the Beatitude casket.** These details are technical 
rather than conceptual, however, and do not weaken the gen- 
eralization that the caskets stand in the same relationship to 
earlier eleventh-century Spanish ivories as do the manuscripts 
made for Ferdinand and Sancha to their predecessors of the 
same period. 

The masterpiece of the Le6n ivory carvers is the Crucifix of 
San Isidoro (Figs. 20, 21) which was given to the church by 
Ferdinand and Sancha at the time of the consecration in 1063. 
Its style is a fusion of Mozarabic and other elements similar in 
principle to that noted in the preceding examples. Goldschmidt 


27. J. Ferrandis, Marfiles y azabaches espanoles, Barcelona, 
1928, pl. 

28. Ibid., pl. x1x. 

29. Goldschmidt, of. cit., IV, nos. 75, 77, 78, 79. Nothing is 
known definitely concerning the provenance of any of these ivories. 
The sole indication is a tradition that relates the Pitcairn casket to 
the abbey of St. Evreux in northern France where it was supposed 
to have come from Navarre in the thirteenth century. Goldschmidt 
assigns them all to northern Spain and to the late tenth or early 
eleventh century on the basis of stylistic analogies with Mozarabic 
manuscripts of that period such as the early Beatus Commentaries 
and the Vigilanus Codex in the Escorial (cf. Dominguez Bordona, 
Spanish Illumination, 1, pls. 23-26). 

30. Cf. Gémez-Moreno, Arte romanico, pl. xvi. 

31. Goldschmidt, of. cit., 1Vv, no. 94b. 
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has pointed out the distinction between the style of the corpus 
and that of the carving on the cross itself with the observation 
that the former is quite close to the Mozarabic tradition.** This 
can be seen by comparing it with the idol that appears in the 
miniature of Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream on fol. 275v. of the 
Beatus of Ferdinand I (Fig. 27). In each, two lines curve down 
and out from the neck to the sides of the torso; the ribs are sug- 
gested by simple curved lines and the legs are covered with small 
horizontal arcs presumably intended to convey an impression of 
three-dimensional form. The heads are almost the same in the 
two figures, consisting in each instance of an ovoid mass with 
almond-shaped eyes in which the pupils are strongly marked by 
incisions in the ivory and prominent dots in the miniature, the 
line of the nose which carries up and spreads out into the brow 
over the eyes, and the hair which is rendered in both figures by 
a pattern of short, straight angled lines. At the same time, it 
should be noted that the edge of the loin-cloth of the ivory fig- 
ure ripples in the same overlapping folds with curling margins 
and a decorative border of short angled incisions that can be ob- 
served also in the robes of the apostles of the 1059 casket (Figs. 
17, 19), and the convention of doubled lines for drapery folds is 
common to the entire group. 

It is the ornament of the cross, however, that is the most strik- 
ing feature of the ivory particularly in view of the fact that it 
is the cross with which the names of Ferdinand and Sancha are 
specifically associated. It is thus incontrovertibly dated even 
were it not capable of being identified as it is with the consecra- 
tion of San Isidoro in 1063. The decoration of the front (Fig. 
20) consists of a border of intertwined animals and nude fig- 
ures, a crouching figure under the suppedaneum and the as- 
cendant Christ at the top immediately above the titulus;** on 
the back (Fig. 21) the margin is a stylized crumpled acanthus, 
the Evangelist symbols are placed at the ends, the Lamb of God 
is in the center, and a dense rinceau of stems, leaves, animals, and 
human figures fills the faces. The contrast between the style in 
which this ornament is executed and that of the corpus is strik- 
ing, the former being characterized by bold undercutting and 
differentiated modeling and the latter by its smooth surfaces and 
lightly incised detail. Again some technical details of Mozarabic 
origin appear, especially in the foliage of the central rinceau, 
such as a leaf with one straight and one rounded edge and the in- 
dentations of the lobes carried across as a linear pattern,** but 
the predominant effect is still one of plasticity as against Mo- 
zarabic coloristic flatness. 

The rather dry and wiry style of the ascendant Christ at the 
top of the San Isidoro crucifix appears as well in the figures on 
the silver Arca of San Isidoro (Figs. 24—26) in which the relics 
of the saint were placed in all probability when the church was 
consecrated in 1063. There are the same bent legs and dangling 
feet (note especially the figures on the cover of the Arca), thin 
arms and complicated draperies with an occasional flying fold, 
and a freedom of movement that is particularly noticeable in the 
gestures of the hands and the poses of the heads. As in other 
products of the Leén ateliers, the style of the Arca is not entirely 
consistent. The ornament is definitely Mozarabic in some places 
(the panels between the figures on the cover, and the right hand 
margins of the ends) while elsewhere similar motifs are treated 
in more plastic fashion (the vertical frame of The Fa// and the 
rinceau on the base of one of the long sides). As with the Leon 
manuscripts and ivories, there are no known stylistic antecedents 


32. Ibid., p. 30. 

33. A’ somewhat forced interpretation of the symbolism of the 
San Isidoro crucifix is given by Paul Mayeur, “L’Iconographie du 
crucifix de San Isidoro de Leén,” Revue de Dart chrétien, ser. 5, 
1909, pp. 255 ff. 

34. Cf. D. Enrique Serrano Fatigati, “Portadas del periodo 
romanico y del de transicion al ojival,” Boletin de la Sociedad 
espanola de excursiones, XIV, 1906, p. 14. 


in Spain for the San Isidoro Arca; it is possible to surmise that 
some of the gold and silver objects known to have existed at one 
time may have been of the style*® but there is no earlier example 
of it now available. Its significance lies in its proof of a re- 
orientation of style in Spanish metalwork of the mid-eleventh 
century that parallels those noted in the contemporary manu- 
script and ivory examples. 

Taken as a whole, the seven works of art produced for Ferdi- 
nand and Sancha and San Isidoro constitute a group of remark- 
able consistency of style. All were produced in a period of not 
more than twenty years, and if the execution of all in Leén it- 
self is not authenticated by documents, it is not improbable in 
the light of their common inspiration and function. A commu- 
nity of character pervades the style of the group in the relative 
naturalism of the figures too, their movement and plastic char- 
acter, and their architectonic consistency. These qualities of style 
at the same time distinguish them from the Mozarabic manner 
indigenous to the region and give them a unity as a group. The 
question of the sources from which came the ideas that brought 
about such a transformation is a pressing one.*® 

An analogy to the style and sentiment of the Leonesque 
works that have been discussed above may be found in some of 
the miniatures in the Beatus manuscript from the Gascon abbey 
of Saint-Sever (Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms. Lat. 8878) which can be 
dated in the middle third of the eleventh century since it was 
executed for Gregory who was abbot from 1028 until 1072.°7 
The double-lined loops of the lower draperies of Sancha on the 
title-page of the Diurnal of 1055 (Fig. 15), for instance, ap- 
pear as well in the figure of Christ in Majesty on fols. 121v.— 
122 of the Saint-Sever Beatus, and the rippling edges and flying 
folds of the drapery on the same figure in the Diurnal minia- 
ture are almost exactly duplicated in Christ Appearing in the 
Clouds on fol. 29 of the Saint-Sever Beatus (Fig. 28). In gen- 
eral, the draperies in both manuscripts function as plastic ele- 
ments instead of being flat areas in an abstract pattern. The fig- 


35. An example in point is the lost retable made in 1056 for the 
church of Santa Maria de Najera at the command of Stephania of 
Navarre who was a cousin of Ferdinand’s queen Sancha; it was 
seen and described by Yepes (Crémica general de la orden de S. 
Benito, vi, fol. 125). 

36. Various suggestions have been made on this point in discus- 
sions of Spanish Romanesque art. Gdmez-Moreno (Arte roméanico, 
pp. 15-33) invokes the principle of “bizantinismo” though with- 
out defining that term in any specific way. He also refers to other 
ultra-Pyrenean styles — Winchester, Cluny, and Regensburg — in 
discussing the manuscripts, the Ottonian tradition in general with 
reference to the ivories, and the bronze doors at Hildesheim and 
Augsburg in connection with the silver Arca of San Isidoro. Gold- 
schmidt (of. cit., Iv, p. 2), in speaking of the ivories, suggests that 
the source of the new style was the great Catalonian monasteries of 
the early eleventh century, more specifically the one at Ripoll. 
W. W. S. Cook, in reviewing Goldschmidt’s conclusions (ART BUL- 
LETIN, X, 1927-28, pp. 279-288) takes exception to this and sees 
the origin of the style rather in “Cluny and other important ec- 
clesiastical centers in France.” Porter considers the manuscript style 
an indigenous one (Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, 1, p. 54) but 
observes German influence in goldsmiths’ work analogous to the 
silver casket (which was unpublished and inaccessible when he dis- 
cussed the problem in 1928) as well as in the ivories (ibid., pp. 
56-59), a point with which he had been concerned in previous 
publications (Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, 
Boston, 1923, 1, p. 38). Torres Balbas (Arte de la Alta Edad 
Media, Barcelona, 1934, p. 209) remarks affinities between the 
ivories and north European examples and speaks of the San Isidoro 
silver casket as “debida tal vez a algun artista aleman.” 

37. Neuss, op. cit., pp. 34-37 and pls. passim; Ph. Lauer, Les 
Enluminures romanes des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, 1927, p. 94, pls. XIV-XXVII. 
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ures in the Diurnal miniatures have the same round bullet heads 
with casque-like masses of hair as do those in the illustrations of 
the Beatus manuscript, and thrust them forward with the same 
impetuous brusqueness from hunched shoulders, as can be seen 
by comparing the figure of Fructuosus the painter on the title- 
page of the Diurnal (Fig. 15) with those in the crowd on the 
ground on fol. 29 of the Saint-Sever manuscript (Fig. 28) or in 
the Vision of the Golden Altar on fol. 113 (Fig. 29). This same 
detail can be observed in the figures of the Arca of San Isidoro 
(Fig. 28) which are also characterized by a plasticity of form 
and freedom of movement like that of the figures in the Saint- 
Sever Beatus miniatures, Nor are details of similarity lacking be- 
tween these miniatures and the Leonesque ivories; the curious 
triangular leaf pattern on the arch framing one of the apostles 
on the casket of SS. John and Pelagius (Fig. 18) reproduces ex- 
actly the one used in the same way in the arched frame of the 
portrait of Matthew on fol. 2 (Fig. 30), and the spatulate motif 
on the ends of the reverse of the Crucifix of San Isidoro (Fig. 
21) is the same as that used for the margins of the miniature on 
fol. 113 of the Beatus manuscript (Fig. 29).** Still another 


38. There were rather close relationships between Castile and 
Gascony during the period when the Leon manuscripts, ivories, etc. 
were being made, as Neuss has pointed out (of. cit., p. 34). It was 
precisely at this time that the power of the Spanish kingdom of 
Navarre was extended under Garcia, eldest son of Sancho the Great 
and brother of Ferdinand of Castile, across the Pyrenees into Gas- 
cony and nearly to Saint-Sever itself. In still another connection, 
the prevalence of similar traditions in the two regions is indicated. 
H. L. Ramsay (“The Manuscripts of the Commentary of Beatus of 
Liebana on the Apocalypse,” Revue des bibliothéques, X11, 1902, 
pp. 74 ff.) has observed that in both the Saint-Sever Beatus and the 
one executed in 1047 for Ferdinand I, the names of Iranaeus, Ty- 
conius the Donatist and Etherius are omitted from the prefatory 
letter to the Commentary that was written by Etherius himself; the 
portraits of Iranaeus and Tyconius are also omitted from the series 
on fol. 13 of the Saint-Sever Beatus. Interest is added to these facts 
by the further observation that the names of Tyconius and Iranaeus 
were subsequently written into the 1047 Beatus and that a space 
was left in its prefatory letter for the name of Etherius although 
this was never inserted. These identities of omission led Ramsay to 
assume a direct connection between the two manuscripts, and al- 
though Neuss has given cogent reasons for some modification of 
Ramsay’s theory (of. cit., p. 81), it is still quite clear that the scribe 
of the 1047 Beatus was cognizant of both traditions and tried to 
provide in his work for either one being ultimately favored. An- 
other significant indication of definite cultural identities in south- 
western France and northern Spain is the fact that the musical set- 
tings of certain parts of the 1055 Diurnal and of the Liber canti- 
corum (Madrid, Bibl. del Palacio, Ms. 2.J.5.), which was exe- 
cuted for Sancha in 1059 and is related in the style of its miniatures 
to the Diurnal, are in the type of notation definitely associated with 
Aquitaine in the middle of the eleventh century. 

It is unfortunate that the Saint-Sever Beatus has not as yet been 
made the object of a serious study commensurate with its impor- 
tance. That of Neuss makes only incidental mention of the style of 
the miniatures, but points out the mixture of Mozarabic and other 
elements, the latter being explained by him as resulting from the 
use of a “less Mozarabized” model than any of the presently exist- 
ing early versions of the Commentary (cf. the review of Neuss’ 
study by Dorothy Miner, ART BULLETIN, XV, 1933, PP. 390-393) 5 
this he suggests might have been in a pre-Mozarabic style like that 
of the Ashburnham Pentateuch and is therefore Coptic-Hellenistic 
(W. Neuss, Die katalanische Bibel-illustration um die Wende des 
ersten Jahrtausends und die altspanische Buchmalerei, Bonn and 
Leipzig, 1922, pp. 68 ff.). J. Dominguez Bordona (Spanish Illu- 
mination, 1, p. 16) implies that the mixed style of the Saint-Sever 
miniatures is a consequence of its being a Carolingian (sic) copy of 
a lost Spanish original; this at least provides an explanation for 


point of resemblance between one of the Leonesque works under 
consideration and one produced in southwestern France may be 
noted if the flying fold of drapery to the left of the angel in the 
Expulsion on the Arca of San Isidoro (Fig. 24) be compared 
with that of the girl being exorcised of a demon on fol. 38 of 
the Life of Saint Radegonde, a manuscript executed in all 
probability about the middle of the eleventh century in Poi- 
tiers.°® The miniatures of this manuscript reveal in general a 
fondness for drapery patterns of horizontal or angled folds 
across the legs of figures and rather angular and swaying forms 
that likewise resemble those of the Arca of San Isidoro. 

The analogies that have been pointed out between the style of 
the Leén ateliers of the mid-eleventh century and that of some 
major examples of southwestern French work of the same pe- 
riod are at least sufficient to indicate similar stylistic traditions 
in the background of each. The contemporaneity of these de- 
velopments is sufficient in itself, moreover, to suggest that both 
are in all likelihood the result of response to a stimulus from yet 
other sources rather than one being influential upon the other. 
Investigation into the probable character of this stimulus leads 
directly to the products of the Rhine Valley and the Low Coun- 
tries in the ninth, tenth, and early eleventh centuries, a region 
in which the preéminence of artisans in the mediums under con- 
sideration in the indicated periods is a matter of historical fact.*® 

The dedication page of the Diurnal of 1055 (Fig. 16) is an 
illustration of the similarity of conceptions of a general charac- 
ter in the products of the Leén ateliers and Ottonian works. The 
idea of an illustrated dedication page at the beginning of a book 
can be traced back to classic antiquity,** but in the specific form 
that appears here with the patron receiving the volume from the 
executant, there is an immediate parallel with Carolingian and 
Ottonian practice ;** it is even possible to find precisely similar 
arrangements of symmetrical groups, or with the figures placed 
before curtained backgrounds, in manuscripts of the early 
eleventh century from the Rhineland or the Low Countries,** 
while there is no precedent for forms such as these in Spanish 
book decoration before the date of the Diurnal itself. 

In similar fashion, the type of the silver casket of San Isidoro 
(Fig. 24) finds its closest parallels in works originating in the 
region of Liége and Trier in the late tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies;** an example is the silver reliquary of Saint Theodul at 


the use of a Caroline minuscule in the text instead of the Visigothic 
script employed in most of the other examples of the Commentary. 
Lauer (0p. cit., p. 26) assumes the stylistic variations from a Span- 
ish norm to indicate a highly developed individual artist’s style, a 
point to which Schapiro takes exception in a review of Lauer’s 
book (ART BULLETIN, X, 1928, p. 399). Schapiro also states the 
case for an autochthonous south French tradition of style in the 
manuscript illuminations, a point which Dorothy Miner emphasizes 
as well, though her effort to reduce the importance of the name of 
the scribe or illuminator (Stephanus Garsia Placidus) as evidence 
of the Spanish element of the style is open to question. 

39. E. Ginot, “Le Manuscrit de Sainte Radegonde de Poitiers,” 
Bulletin de la Soc. fr. de reproductions de manuscrits & peintures; 
ser. 4, I, 1914-20, p. 32 and pl. 1o. 

40. Cf. Porter, Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, 1, pp. 40-46. 

41. E.g., the manuscript in Vienna (Ms, Med. Gr. 1) entitled 
De materia medica by Pedanius Dioscorides of Anazarbos where the 
dedication miniature is on fol. 6 (Bulletin de la S.F.R.M.P., 111, 
1913, pl. 111) ; also cf. L. W. Jones and C. R. Morey, The Minia-, 
tures of the Manuscripts of Terence, Princeton, 1931, 11, frontis- 
piece and pls. 1-5. 

42. J. Prochno, Das Schreiber- und Dedikationsbild in der 
deutschen Buchmalerei, 800-1100, Leipzig and Berlin, 1929, pls. 
2, 6, 7, and passim. 

43. Ibid., pls. 69, 79. 

44. The existence of an important indigenous tradition in Spain 
of work in precious metals at a very early time can be inferred 
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Sitten in Switzerland which was executed about 1030*° and can 
be compared in style as well as general form with the San Isidoro 
Arca, for the figures are almost illusionistic in the treatment of 
the planes of the bodies while the heads project boldly from 
the background. Somewhat nearer the date of the Leén Arca and 
thus supplying an even more significant comparison with it is a 
gold portable altar from the Guelph Treasure*® made for the 
Countess Gertrude about the middle of the eleventh century. 
The angel on the left of St. Michael on one end of the altar is 
almost identical in attitude and detail (note the flying fold) with 
the one in the Expulsion on the Leon casket (Fig. 24) while the 
figures of Sigismund, Constantine, Helen and Adalheid that 
flank the cross on the other end of the Gertrude Altar are very 
like the king and his attendants on the lid of the San Isidoro 
Arca in both gesture and pose.** 


from the terms used by André de Fleury in his account of the 
achievements of Gauzlin, the abbot of Fleury ca. 1026: “Fecit et 
analogium hispanico metallo compactum, diebus utendum feria- 
rum, fusoria industria solidatam, quatuor vallaverat leunculorum 
pulchritudine” (L. Delisle, “Vie de Gauzlin, par André de Fleury,” 
Mémoires de la Société archéologique de POrléanais, 11, 1853), 
but no examples exist of such Spanish work to give an indication 
of its character unless the term be assumed to refer to such objects 
as the Oviedo casket (Gémez-Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes, Madrid, 
1919, 11, pls. CXL~CXLI) or the enamels on the ivory casket from 
Silos in the museum at Burgos (W. L. Hildburgh, Mediewal 
Spanish Enamels, Oxford University Press, 1936, pls. VI—vi!). 

Apart from stylistic points noted above, the case for ultra- 
Pyrenean influence in the formation of Spanish Romanesque style 
in metalwork is strongly supported by the wording of the inscrip- 
tion on the lost retable of Santa Maria de Najera (cf. supra, note 
34) transcribed by Yepes. It read: “Hec rex piissimus fecit Garsia 
benignus et me Stefanie factum sub honore Marie, scilicet Almanii 
decus artificis venerandi.” Hildburgh (of. cit., pp. 31-33) has 
taken exception to the general interpretation of this as meaning that 
a German — alemanus — was responsible for the execution of the 
retable, but on grounds that are not convincing, especially in view 
of the fact that a non-Spanish artistic style had made its appear- 
ance at Najera even before the retable was made in 1056. This is 
proven by the illuminated privilege of the foundation of the church 
in 1054 (cf. Gomez-Moreno, Arte romédnico, pls. v-vi) with 
miniatures clearly in a style related to that seen in the illustrations 
of the 1055 Diurnal of Ferdinand and Sancha. Even if the possi- 
bility be granted that the word “Almanii” is only a nickname, and 
that its most comprehensive implication is that the person thus 
designated was not Spanish, there is still every reason to see in this 
inscription tacit evidence that craftsmen from beyond the Pyrenees 
were in Spain at this time, i.e., the mid-eleventh century. 

45. P. Metz, “Das Kunstgewerbe von der Karolingerzeit bis 
zum Beginn der Gotik,” in H. T. Bossert, Geschichte des Kunst- 
gewerbes, Berlin, 1933, V, p. 218; J. Baum, “Der grosse Reliquien- 
schrein im Domschatze zu Sitten,” Amzeiger fiir schweizerische Al- 
tertumskunde, new ser., XXXIX, 1937, pp. 169-179. 

46. O. von Falke, Der Welfenschatz, Frankfort o/M, 1930, 
pls. 11-14. 

47. An argument ¢ silentio but not to be overlooked for that rea- 
son for considering the possibility of antecedents for Spanish metal- 
work in the products of the lower Rhine and Liége regions is the 
fact that by far the largest proportion of such works now in exist- 
ence that date before the middle of the eleventh century may be 
assigned to that region, as Bossert has pointed out (0. cit., pp. 
251-252). It is true that there was a very active school of metal- 
workers in southern France in the late tenth and early eleventh 
centuries (Liber miraculorum Sanctae Fidis, lib. 1, written by Ber- 
nard of Angers between 1013 and 1020) which produced such mas- 
terpieces as the statue of Ste Foy and the so-called Reliquary of 
Pépin d’Aquitaine in the church of Ste Foy at Conques (E. Mo- 
linier, Histoire générale des arts appliqués a Pindustrie; \v, L’Or- 
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It is in the ivory carvings of Leén, however, that the most 
specific stylistic relationship with Ottonian examples can be 
noted, a point whose significance is noted by Ferrandis*® in ob- 
serving that the Spanish ivories are of fundamental importance 
in illustrating the evolution of a monumental plastic style from 
two-dimensional miniature prototypes, the ivories being an in- 
termediate plastic stage from which stone carvings of larger scale 
might much more readily take their point of departure than di- 
rectly from book illustrations.*® The style of the Leédn ivories is 
strikingly parallel to that of the Ottonian Echternach group, a 
case in point being a diptych in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
(Fig. 31) which Goldschmidt has dated from about 1000.°° In 
the representation of the /mcredulity of Thomas and Moses Re- 
ceiving the Law, the figures are tall and thin, angular in move- 
ment and with the draperies falling in rounded overlapping 
folds indicated by parallel lines combined with short hatched 
strokes that are also found in the Beatitude Casket (Fig. 22). 
The scene of Moses on the right-hand Berlin plaque is framed 
by two spiraled columns that resemble twisted ribbons; very 
similar ones can be seen on the Beatitude plaques and those of the 
casket for the relics of SS. John and Pelagius (Fig. 17). The eyes 
of the angel in the upper right-hand corner of the Moses ivory 
and of Christ on the other leaf of the Berlin diptych are placed 
in deeply incised triangular sockets with a staring effect result- 
ing therefrom; this trait, too, is to be noted in the Leén figures. 
The triangular pediment over Moses is decorated with a row of 
billets that is almost precisely the same as in two of the frames 
enclosing apostles on the SS. John and Pelagius reliquary (Fig. 
18). Finally, the acanthus border of the Moses plaque is crum- 
pled and folded over as it is on the reverse of the Crucifix of 
San Isidoro (Fig. 21) where it has been somewhat simplified. 


In the foregoing excursus, it has been demonstrated that 
the Leon ateliers of the mid-eleventh century were of com- 


févrerie, Paris, n.d., pl. 111), but the possibility of it too being an 
offshoot of the Liége-Rhineland school cannot be disregarded. 

48. Marfiles . . ., pp. 129-130. 

49. The similarity in style of Ottonian and Spanish eleventh- 
century ivories is indicated indirectly in the attribution by Graeven 
(Friihchristliche und mittelalterliche Elfenbeimwerke in photo- 
graphischer Nachbildung: ser. 2, Aus Sammlungen in Italien, 
Gottingen, 1898, no. 31) of a plaque in the Museo Nazionale in 
Florence to the Rhenish school of the eleventh or twelfth century, 
when in point of fact it is one that had been removed from the 
Shrine of Saint Aemilianus at San Millan de la Cogolla, as Gold- 
schmidt has pointed out (Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1v, no. 88). Gold- 
schmidt has also noted the close relationship of the San Millan 
ivories, which were probably executed about 1070, to the slightly 
earlier ones in Leén; the figure style is very near to that of the 
Beatitude Casket (Fig. 22) and the ascendant Christ at the top of 
the San Isidoro Crucifix (Fig. 20). According to Goldschmidt, the 
stylistic community of these three works is so striking that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of them as other than products of very closely re- 
lated ateliers. The Germanic implications of the style are further 
illuminated by Porter’s observation (Pilgrimage Roads, 1, p. 38) 
that the name of one of the sculptors of the San Millan Shrine, 
Rodolphus, suggests that he was of such origin. 

50. This is borne witness to, other than by the instances cited in 
the preceding note, by Goldschmidt’s attribution of a crucifix in 
the Morgan Collection of the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
(op. cit., 1, p. 3, col. 2 and no. 27) to the Echternach group but 
pointing out at the same time a general similarity to the San Isidoro 
crucifix of 1063, and thus qualifying the assignment to Echternach 
by an intimation of Spanish character. 

51. A similar acanthus border appears on an ivory on the cover 
of Munich Staatsbibliothek Ms. Cim. 152 (Clm. 21586): it is of 
the early eleventh century and probably in the Echternach group 
(Goldschmidt, of. cit., 11, no. 30). 
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Fic. 21. Madrid, Museo Arqueol 


Fic. 20. Madrid, Museo Arqueolégico: No. 2340, Crucifix of Ferdinand and Sancha, Front 


: No. 2340, Crucifix of Ferdinand and Sancha, Back 
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posite stylistic character, with Mozarabic elements side by 
side with others that have parallels in the styles developed 
in such non-Spanish centers as the abbey of Saint-Sever in 
Gascony and the Ottonian areas of the Rhine Valley and 
Liége. Of the Leén products, the Beatus Commentary of 
1047, earliest of the group to be executed, is closest to the 
Mozarabic in style though by no means without intimations 
of non-Mozarabic infiltrations; by comparison, however, 
the Diurnal of Ferdinand and Sancha which was executed 
only eight years later has relatively few such characteristics. 
The ivories and the silver casket are the latest works in the 
group and show the most striking resemblances to Ottonian 
examples. It now remains to determine the relationship of 
the capitals of the San Isidoro Panteén to this background 
material. 

In the category of pure ornament, the motif of ovals en- 
closing fleurons and with leaves between the ovals that is 
used on one of the impost blocks in the Panteén (Fig. 3) 
also appears on the Arca of San Isidoro (Figs. 24, 26) in 
a marginal band; its ultimate origin is suggested by the 
form in which it appears on two strips on the cover of the 
casket (Fig. 26) where the Mozarabic character of the foli- 
age is quite evident. In a somewhat more stylized form, it 
also occurs on fol. 10 of the Beatus of 1047°° in the col- 
umns of the arch framing the symbol of John the Evange- 
list. Another motif frequently employed on the Panteén 
impost blocks, the palmette framed by an inverted heart, 
also has manuscript parallels. It appears as an isolated angle 
motif on fols. 87v., 1o0v., and 106v. of the 1047 Beatus, 
and in a form suggesting the running succession on the im- 
post blocks on fols. 148, 240,°° and 254 of the same manu- 
script, and on fol. 26v. of the Beatus of Saint-Sever;™ it 
also appears on fol. 4v. of the same manuscript” in another 
form which is precisely the same as in the Panteén capital 
group, i.e., immediately above the astragal at the joining of 
shaft and capital. In general, these foliate motifs are Mo- 
zarabic in character as Gaillard has observed; their indis- 
criminate use in all the products of the Leén ateliers is one 
of the many indications of their stylistic coherence when 
considered as a whole. 

On the technical side, there are direct relationships of 
some interest between the figures of the Pantedn capitals 

-and the contemporary or slightly earlier Ledn ivories. One 
of the hair conventions in the capitals is a row of spatulate 
forms of which the ends make a pattern of lobes on the 
brow; it can be seen on the apostle behind Christ in the 
Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 12b) and on the two apostles in 
the Healing of the Leper (Fig. 13b). An identical form is 
used in precisely the same way on one of the apostles on the 


52. King, Divagations, pl. viii, fig. 2. 
53. Neuss, Die Apokalypse . . 
54. Ibid., fig. 43. 
55. Ibid., fig. 10. 


., fig. 182. 


casket of SS. John and Pelagius (Fig. 18), and used for a 
different purpose on the ends of the 1063 crucifix (Fig. 
20). Another hair convention in the capital style appears 
to have been taken over directly from the ivories; it is an 
elongated pointed strip with a single groove running its 
length that is used on capitals (Fig. 10a) and ivories alike, 
the latter example being from the plaque with St. Michael 
on the cover of the casket of SS. John and Pelagius (Fig. 
19). The rope-like strands of hair on Abraham and the fig- 
ure standing behind him (Fig. 11), and on the angel con- 
fronting Balaam (Fig. 10b) are very much like those on 
the corpus of the crucifix (Fig. 20), and the wavy locks 
with tightly curled ends on Balaam repeat those of an apos- 
tle on the 1059 casket.” 

The general head type of the figured capitals is also 
closely related to that of the ivories, being long and ovoid 
with a pointed chin the effect of which is accented by the 
beards of some and carries over in the beardless ones as well 
in which the jaw is heavy and protuberant. The mass of the 
hair forms a cap and is carried down low in a heavy scal- 
loped band above the eyes. These, too, are treated in some- 
what similar fashion in both capitals and ivories; the pupils 
of the 1059 casket figures (Fig. 19) are drilled, possibly 
for the purpose of providing paste or jet insets, and some of 
the heads on the capitals have eyes in which the pupils are 
indicated by lightly incised rings (Fig. 10a) producing an 
effect not unlike that of the smaller-scaled ivory examples. 

Analogies with contemporary or slightly earlier manu- 
script miniatures are likewise not wanting in the Pantedn 
capitals. The leper (Fig. 13a) crouches under a cloak that 
flies up behind him to fill the otherwise bare surface of the 
capital bell; almost precisely the same flying folds appear in 
the draperies of the angels in the miniatures of the Letters 
to Sardis and Thyatira in the Saint-Sever Beatus (fols. 69v. 
and 73v.), and on fol. 215 of the same manuscript is a small 
arcaded form that closely resembles the one representing the 
Tomb of Lazarus (Fig. 12b). It is the Beatus of 1047 
which supplies the closest stylistic comparisons with the 
Panteon capitals, however. The two figures on the Abra- 
ham capital (Fig. 11a) are very similar in their smooth 
and unmodeled masses to those on fol. 145 of the manu- 
script,”’ the bulk of the stone forms being no more plastic in 
design than the flat ones of the miniature. The looping 


56. Porter, Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, 1, pl. 21. Certain of 
these technical mannerisms described in the Leon ivories are not 
without analogies in the “Nicephorus” group of Byzantine ivories 
constituted by Goldschmidt and Weitzmann (Die byzantinischen 
Elfenbeinskulpturen, Berlin, 1934), a point which is of interest in 
connection with the Byzantinized elements in the Pantedén architec- 
ture noted above (supra, note 4) ; it is also of some interest to note 
that one ivory of this group is known to have been in Spain, at 
Jaca, in the late eleventh century (Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, 
op. cit., 11, no. 108). 

57. Neuss, Die Apokalypse, fig. 116. 
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drapery folds of the right-hand figure repeat the design of 
those in the upper register of the miniatures on fols. 205 and 
251°° of the 1047 Beatus or the kneeling one at the top of 
fol. 269 (Fig. 32). The succession of lines with curled 
ends on the left-hand figure of this group on the capital has 
some analogies with the pattern seen in the figure of the 
Ancient of Days on fol. 287 of the manuscript (Fig. 33). 
The incised circles that mark the hips of the figure of Christ 
in the Raising of Lazarus and on the apostle behind Him 
(Fig. 12a) find an exact parallel in the indication of the 
shoulder of an executioner on the lowest level of the minia- 
ture on fol. 269 (Fig. 32), on the knee in the reclining 


figure of Nebuchadnezzar on fol. 286, and a close ap- 


proximation on the knee of the Ancient of Days on fol. 287 
(Fig. 33). 

Such specific similarities as those cited, together with the 
system of flat overlapping folds of drapery employed in the 
capitals for figures which have only their incidental bulk to 
distinguish them from the flat and patterned forms in the 
manuscript illuminations, make it clear that the craftsmen 
who executed the capitals were grounded in the same figure 
tradition as those who painted the miniatures. It seems pos- 
sible, moreover, that the men who executed the capitals 
were actually ivory carvers, a point upon which the simi- 
larities in technical procedure in the two different cate- 
gories noted above leave room for little doubt. Although 
the ivories seem more advanced in some respects, it is not 


58. Ibid., figs. 161, 191. 


too much to assume that where the craftsmen were work- 
ing on a larger scale and in a more obdurate medium, the 
resultant forms are correspondingly simplified and appear 
in consequence to be less developed. 

The importance of the Pante6n capitals in the history of 
mediaeval art is two-fold. First is the consideration of their 
well-established and early date at which time they consti- 
tute a unique ensemble, for there is no comparable body of 
sculpture which can be so specifically and unequivocally as- 
signed to so early a date in France, in Italy, or elsewhere in 
Spain. Second is the demonstrable relationship between the 
style of the capitals and that of earlier or contemporary ex- 
amples in other mediums, in manuscript illumination, gold- 
smiths’ work and ivory carving; with the possible excep- 
tion of the figures on the church of St. Emmeran at Regens- 
burg, it is doubtful if the relationship of stone figures to 
models in the minor arts can be demonstrated anywhere 
with the degree of conclusiveness apparent in the foregoing 
discussion. The Panteoén capitals thus represent the initial 
phase in the formation of Spanish Romanesque sculptural 
style; they took their form from the hands of artists 
grounded in the local tradition but stimulated by the germi- 
nating impulses of ideas far transcending that tradition in 
scope — the growing spirit of nationalism engendered by 
the Reconquest on the one hand, and on the other, the spir- 
itual inspiration of the Cluniac reform with its vital and ob- 
jective symbol, the pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela. 
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Fic. 24. Leén, San Isidoro: Arca of San Isidoro, Front Face 
Fic. 25. Leon, San Isidoro: Arca of San Isidoro, Rear Face 
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Fic. 27. Madrid, Bibl. Nac.: Ms. B. 31, Commentary of 


Beatus on the Apocalypse, Written by Facundus, fol. 275v., Apocalypse, from Saint-Sever, fol. 29, Appearance of Christ in the Clouds 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream and the Three Hebrew Children 


Fic, 28. Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Ms. Lat. 8878, Commentary of Beatus on the 


f in the Fiery Furnace 


S Fic. 29. Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Ms. Lat. 8878, Commentary of Beatus on the ees . 
oe Apocalypse, from Saint-Sever, fol. 113, Vision of the Golden Altar Fic, 30. Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Ms. Lat. 8878, Commentary of Beatus on 
an the Apocalypse, from Saint-Sever, fol. 2, Symbol of Matthew 
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LIGHT AS FORM AND SYMBOL IN SOME 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PAINTINGS 


MILLARD MEISS 


N accounts of the development of naturalism in fif- 

teenth-century painting, linear perspective is usually 

given first consideration. This modern emphasis on 
perspective has been influenced, no doubt, by the writings of 
the fifteenth-century artists themselves. Discussions of it oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the treatises of Alberti and Piero 
della Francesca. But these discussions were motivated not 
only by a sense of the importance of perspective for paint- 
ing, but also by a desire to raise the status of the craft, and a 
corresponding insistence on the theoretical and mathemati- 
cal modes of thought necessary to it. 

There is no question, of course, that the fifteenth cen- 
tury extended the use of perspective in painting beyond 
earlier periods, and that it created the theory of focus per- 
spective together with consistent methods of applying it. 
But the basic innovations in pictorial composition were 
made early in the fourteenth century in Siena and Florence. 
Duccio, Giotto, Simone Martini and the Lorenzetti suc- 
ceeded in creating the illusion of space and solidity and of a 
world seen through a frame from a predetermined posi- 
tion. If we compare with their work the paintings of the 
leading masters of the first half of the fifteenth century, 
perhaps the greatest difference, and, from the point of view 
of the representation of reality, the greatest advance, is in 
the painting of light. In the compositions of Masaccio, 
Domenico Veneziano, Piero, or Campin and the van Eycks, 
things are largely what they appear to be from a certain 
point of view and under certain conditions of light. The 
objects of painting thus acquire a new dimension and they 
approximate more closely the objects of the world, the por- 
trayal of which was a major concern of the painters of the 
time. Light contributes, too, a new subtlety to the per- 
sonalities that appear in painting. Moving over the features 
of Giovanni Arnolfinior the apostles in the Tribute Money, 
it extends and deepens consciousness. Mobile and intangible, 
light has always seemed the natural counterpart of the 
mind. In nature asin art, it stirs feelings and sustains moods. 

Painters of the second quarter of the fifteenth century, 
like those of the early seventeenth, showed a certain predi- 
lection for subjects or motifs involving light. The Miracle 
of Peter Healing by His Shadow, seldom represented in 


earlier art, has a special poignancy in the Brancacci Chapel. 
Artists delighted in painting the generation of light as one 
of the most enchanting of natural phenomena. In Fra 
Filippo Lippi’s painting of the Annunciation of the Death 
of the Virgin, the angel brings, as a symbol of death, a burn- 
ing taper instead of the traditional palm.* The composi- 
tions of Jan van Eyck and the Master of Flémalle fre- 
quently include a fire: on the hearth in the Madonna in 
Leningrad and the St. Barbara in the Prado, and burning 
candles in the Arnolfini portrait, the Paele altarpiece, the 
Virgin in the Church (Berlin), Joseph and the Suitors 
(Prado), and the Nativity at Dijon. In the last-named 
painting the sun itself is introduced. 

Most of these forms appear as perfectly normal elements 
of a familiar setting, whether bourgeois rooms, churches, 
or landscapes. Almost all of them have, however, an addi- 
tional connotation derived from the chief figures or action 
of the painting. Christian mysteries were from the very be- 
ginning explained by metaphors of light. Painters of the 
fifteenth century were aware of the rich repertory of reli- 
gious associations investing all the familiar sources of light, 
and with which they might develop and extend the religious 
meaning of their works. Some of these images were not 
represented in mediaeval art. Others, such as the sun, ap- 
peared as graphic signs; only in the art of the fifteenth 
century did they assume the vivid form which had origi- 
nally inspired their selection as symbols. 

Warm sunlight, together with evidence of life, growth, 
and fertility, distinguishes the New World from the cool, 
gray Old World in the moralized landscapes of Mantegna 
(Madonna, Uffizi) and Giovanni Bellini (Man of Sor- 


1. Both Mrs. Jameson (Legends of the Madonna, 2nd ed., Lon- 
don, n.d., p. 311) and H. Mendelsohn (Fra Filippo Lippi, Berlin, 
1909, p. 88) have commented on Fra Filippo’s innovation. In 
most paintings of this rare subject the angel gives the Virgin a 
palm, following the Golden Legend (August 15th, Assumption of 
the Virgin). But the Golden Legend tells that after the angel re- 
turned to heaven the palm held by the Virgin “shone with a great 
brilliance. It was a green branch, but with leaves as luminous as 
the morning star.” In the representation of this scene in the Maesta, 
Duccio added small stars to the leaves of the palm. The luminous 
palm branch may have suggested to Fra Filippo the use of a burn- 
ing candle, a symbol customarily presented to a dying person. 
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rows, London). Similar symbolic contrasts appear in Fra 
Filippo’s paintings of the Madonna adoring the new-born 
Christ Child (Berlin and Uffizi). Panofsky and Tolnay, 
to whom we owe our present insight into the religious sym- 
bolism of early Flemish painting, have discussed the sym- 
bolic content of the candles, and of the sun in the Dijon 
Nativity.” It seems possible too that the fire on the hearth 
has likewise a religious meaning, particularly in the panel 
of St. Barbara in the Prado. In this painting, which shows 
the Saint piously reading before a fire in a neat and cozy 
room, all the objects above the fireplace, the statue of the 
Trinity, the candle, the carafe, and, farther along the wall, 
the towel and water-jug refer in one way or another to her 


sanctity. Of fire Berchorius ( T 1362) says: 


Since fire is the most noble element, its virtue is wonder- 
fully diffused. For fire lurks secretly in all things, as is evident 
when two solid bodies are struck together, for then the fire 
breaks out, though it was not at all believed to be hidden there. 
Thus God is truly in all things, though invisible. . . . Indeed, 
we may well speak of the fire of charity, or the fire of the Holy 


2. Erwin Panofsky, “Jan van Eyck’s Arnolfini Portrait,” Bur- 
lington Magazine, LXIV, 1934, pp. 117-127; idem, “The Fried- 
sam Annunciation and the Problem of the Ghent Altarpiece,” arr 
BULLETIN, XVII, 1935, PP. 4337473; #dem, “Once More the 
Friedsam Annunciation . . .,” ART BULLETIN, XX, 1938, pp. 419- 
424; Charles de Tolnay, “Zur Herkunft des Stiles der van Eyck,” 
Miinchner Jahrbuch, 1X, 1932, pp. 320 ff.; idem, Le Maitre de 
Flémalle et les fréres van Eyck, Brussels, 1939. 

Tolnay’s interpretation of the growth and meaning of naturalism 
in early fifteenth-century painting is different from that suggested 
above. Instead of regarding the interest in nature or reality as pri- 
mary (and connected with the secular trends of the period) he be- 
lieves it originated in, and was sustained by, late mediaeval reli- 
gious conceptions. Of light he says (in his book, p. 16): “. . . the 
vision of interior (spiritual) light led the mystics to the contempla- 
tion of natural light, of which they — for example, Suso — some- 
times give enchanting descriptions, and in this way they are the di- 
rect precursors of the painters called realists.” For a point of view 
similar to mine, see Meyer Schapiro, in this number of the ArT 
BULLETIN, p. 183. 

Tolnay (p. 14) bases his interpretation of the Dijon Nativity, 
which includes both the sun and the candle, on the Golden Legend, 
where the two midwives appear (and speak the phrases written on 
the scrolls in the painting) and on a Christmas sermon of St. Am- 
brose or St. Maximus, in which Christmas Day is called the day of 
the New Sun, which shone more brilliantly than the sun on any 
other day of the year. The candle is not mentioned in the Golden 
Legend, and apparently not in the sermon, but it does appear, along 
with a reference to the sun, in St. Bridget’s vision of the Nativity 
(1370): “. . . And while she (the Virgin) was standing there in 
prayer, I saw the child in her womb move and suddenly in a mo- 
ment she gave birth to her son, from whom radiated such an in- 
effable light and splendor that the sun was not comparable to it, nor 
did the candle, that St. Joseph had put there, give any light at all, 
the divine light totally annihilating the material light of the 
candle.” (Quoted from the translation by H. Cornell, Jconography 
of the Nativity of Christ, Uppsala, 1924, pp. 21-22.) It seems 
probable that the Master of Flémalle had in mind this text, or paint- 
ings influenced by it, when painting the Dijon Nativity. In many 
representations of the Nativity influenced by the vision of Bridget 
Joseph holds a candle, as Cornell has shown. 
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Spirit, and especially of the fire of divine love, which is in many 
people who are not believed to possess it.* 


Fascinated by light, some of the leading Flemish painters 
of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries adopted 
a striking symbolic image that was current in mediaeval 
thought. Theologians and poets often explained the mys- 
tery of the incarnation by comparing the miraculous con- 
ception and birth of Christ with the passage of sunlight 
through a glass window: 


Just as the brilliance of the sun fills and penetrates a glass 
window without damaging it, and pierces its solid form with 
imperceptible subtlety, neither hurting it when entering nor 
destroying it when emerging: thus the word of God, the splen- 
dor of the Father, entered the virgin chamber and then came 
forth from the closed womb (St. Bernard).* 


Very little is told in the Gospels of the way in which the 
Virgin conceived and gave birth to Christ. St. John said 
“the Word was made flesh,” and Matthew and Luke said 
that Mary was impregnated by the Holy Ghost. The 
Fathers felt it necessary to describe the miracle in greater 
detail, partly in order to combat heretical ideas, and partly 
in order to satisfy the curiosity of the faithful about these 
central Christian events. They declared that Mary had re- 
ceived, through her ear, the Word of God in the form of a 
divine aspiration transmitted by the Holy Ghost. Her vir- 
ginity was not affected by this miraculous insemination and 
she remained intact even when giving birth to Christ and 
forever after. Christ incarnate possessed the power of pass- 
ing through material things, a power which He showed also 
when He rose from a closed tomb and when He moved to 
the apostles through closed doors. These supernatural oc- 
currences were difficult to understand; the Fathers and 
their successors had recourse to metaphors and symbols. 
The conception was illustrated by reference to Gideon’s 
fleece or Aaron’s rod, and the birth was compared with the 
closed gates of Ezekiel through which only the Lord could 


pass.° Along with these similes they spoke of Christ as a 


3. “Cum ignis sit nobilissimum elementum, virtutem habet mira- 
biliter sui diffusivam. In omnibus enim rebus occulte latet ignis, 
sicut manifeste videtur, cum duo solida corpora invicem collidun- 
tur, exinde enim solet ignis egredi, qui tame ibi credebatur minime 
occultari. Sic vere Deus invisibiliter est in omnibus. . . . Vel potest 
dici, de igne caritatis, scilicet spiritus sancti, vel divini amoris, qui 
in multis est, in quibus non creditur esse.” P. Berchorius, ““Reducto- 
rium morale,” Opera omnia, Antwerp, 1609, Lib. vi, Cap. Iv. 

4. “Sicut splendor solis vitrum absque laesione perfundit et 
penetrat eiusque soliditatem insensibili subtilitate pertraicit nec cum 
ingreditur, violat nec, cum egreditur, dissipat: sic Dei verbum, 
splendor Patris, virginum habitaculum adiit et inde clauso utero 
prodiit. . . .” Quoted by A. Salzer, Die Sinnbilder und Beiworte 
Mariens in der deutschen Literatur und lateinischen Hymnenpoeste 
des Mittelalters, Linz, 1893, p. 74. 

5. For the patristic and mediaeval doctrine of the conception and 
birth of Christ, see G. Herzog, La Sainte Vierge dans DP histoire, 
Paris, 1908, Chaps. 1-3; Y. Hirn, The Sacred Shrine, London, 
1912, Chaps. 14, 15, 17; Th. Livius, The Blessed Virgin in the 
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Fic. 1. Dijon, Municipal Museum: Melchior Broederlam, Annunciation Fic. 2. Casati, Musée Condé: Trés Riches Heures of the Duke of £ Berry, 
Annunciation 


Fic. 4. Washington, National Gallery: 


Fic. 3. Brussels, Collection Mérode: Master of Flémalle, Retable of the Annunciation, Central Panel Jan van Eyck, Annunciation 
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light, or sometimes fire,° which the Virgin received and 
bore. The Virgin was regarded as a window through 
which the spirit of God passed to earth." From these meta- 
phors there was developed, in the ninth century or earlier,* 
the image of the sunlight and the glass. It possessed the 
advantage of symbolizing both stages of the miracle, the 
conception as well as the birth. In the Biblia pauperum, for 
instance, it is introduced in connection with both the An- 
nunciation and the Nativity.’ Its wide diffusion, if not its 
origin, was probably due to the prominence and the beauty 
of the glazed windows of mediaeval churches. The earlier 
symbols, created by agricultural peoples and inspired by 
natural forces such as rain, dew, and florescence, were 
partly replaced in the Middle Ages by an image dependent 
upon art. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries the simile was 
used by Peter Damian, Hildebert, William of Champeaux, 


Fathers of the First Six Centuries, London, 1893, pp. 117 ff. Ernest 
Jones, Essays in Applied Psycho-analysis, London, 1923, pp. 261 ff., 
has studied the mediaeval idea of the Madonna’s conception through 
the ear from a psycho-analytic point of view. 

6. For example, St. Epiphanius (Livius, of. cit., p. 128); St. 
Fulgentius (ibid., p. 138); St. Ephrem (ibid., pp. 407, 426). 

7. St. Fulgentius, quoted by Livius, of. cit., p. 138. 

8. Hirn, op. cit., p. 343, refers to the use of the image in the 
ninth century, but cites no examples of so early a date. Salzer, loc. 
cit., quotes as the work of Athanasius (1373) an unusually 
lengthy example of the simile. It appears in a text, originally Greek, 
entitled Questiones aliae, which was included in the collected writ- 
ings of Athanasius (Opera omnia, Paris, 1727, 11, p. 446). The 
text was rejected by Migne (Pat. Gr., xxvitl, 1857, col. 790), who 
does not, however, assign it a date. Its interest is great enough, I 
think, to warrant full quotation: 

“Audi mysterium: Sicut domus circumsepta undique, quae habet 
orientem versus vitream puram et tenuissimam fenestellam, oriente 
sole, radii eius penetrantes vitrum et ingredientes domum totam 
collustrant, et rursus transeunte sole et egredientibus radiis vitrum 
non confringitur, sed ab ingredientibus et egredientibus repercus- 
sionibus radiorum solarium manet illaesum: ita intellegas de sem- 
per Virgine Maria. Illa enim castissima, ut domus quaedam cir- 
cumsepta cum sit, filius et verbum Dei ut radius divinus ex sole 
iustitiae Patre descendens, qui per vitream fenestellam aurium il- 
lius ingressus sanctissimam domum eius illustravit et rursus, . 
exivit, ne minime quidem foedata virginitate illius, sed sicut ante 
partum etiam in partu et post partum Virginem castam conservavit.” 

(Hear the mystery: Just as a house enclosed on all sides which 
has towards the east a clean thin glass window and, when the sun 
rises, its rays penetrating and passing through the glass brighten 
the whole house, and again with the passing of the sun and the with- 
drawal of the rays the glass is not shattered, but remains undamaged 
by the incoming and outgoing vibrations of the solar rays: thus you 
may understand the everlasting virginity of Mary. For that most 
chaste person, as a kind of house when (?) it is enclosed, the son 
and the word of God as a divine ray descending from the sun, 
Father of Justice, which, having entered through the glass window 
of her ears, has illuminated its most holy house and again . 
has gone out, without even in the least having despoiled her vir- 
ginity, but just as before birth, also in birth and after birth has 
preserved the chastity of the Virgin.) 

g. In the Annunciation in Utrecht, University Library, ms. 373 
and in the Nativity in Munich ms, Clm. 5683. Cf. H. Cornell, 
Biblia pauperum, Stockholm, 1925, p. 17. 
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and St. Bernard.*® Usually it was interpreted to emphasize 
the virginity of Mary rather than the ghostly power of 
Christ. Thus St. Bridget, whose vision of the Nativity in- 
fluenced the representation of that scene throughout Europe 
in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is addressed 
by Christ in her first revelation: 


I have assumed the flesh without sin and lust, entering the 
womb of the Virgin just as the sun passes through a precious 
stone. For as the sun, penetrating a glass window, does not dam- 
age it, the virginity of the Virgin is not spoiled by my assump- 
tion of human form."? 


Around the twelfth century, the simile was developed 
further under the influence, apparently, of a newer form of 
art. Impressed by the great stained glass windows of the 
cathedrals, theologians began to say: as light is colored by 
radiation through stained glass, the Holy Spirit acquires 
human form by entering the sacred chamber or temple of 
the Virgin. St. Bernard after alluding to the ray and the 
unbroken window in the passage quoted above, adds: 


As a pure ray enters a glass window and emerges unspoiled, 
but has acquired the color of the glass . . . the Son of God, 
who entered the most chaste womb of the Virgin, emerged pure, 
but took on the color of the Virgin, that is, the nature of a man 
and a comeliness of human form, and he clothed himself in it.” 


In the late Middle Ages the simile of the ray and the 
glass appears frequently in theological treatises, Latin and 
vernacular poems, in the mystery plays, and in hymns,** 
such as the following, which was sung in the Low Coun- 
tries in the fifteenth century and perhaps earlier: 


Een glas al heel dat schijnt daer door, 
Ten breket niet van der sonnen; 

So heeft ene maghet nae ende voor 
Joncfrouwe een kint ghewonnen."* 


10. Salzer, loc. cit. Salzer’s compilation is very valuable. He does 
not attempt, however, a history or critical account of the simile. 

11. “Assumsi carnem sine peccato et concupiscentia, ingrediens 
viscera Virginea, tanquam Sol splendens per lapidem mundissimum. 
Quia sicut Sol vitrum ingrediendo non laedit, sic nec virginitas 
Virginis in assumptione humanitatis meae corrupta est.” Revela- 
tiones Sanctae Birgittae, Rome, 1628, 1 (“Revelations,” p. 1). 

12. “. . . sicut radius in vitrum purus ingreditur, incorruptus 
egreditur, colorem tamen vitri induit . . . sic Dei filius puris- 
simum Virginis uterum ingressus purus egressus est, sed colorem 
Virginis i.e. humanam suscepit naturam humanaeque speciei decorem 
induit et praecinxit se.”” (Quoted by Salzer, loc. cit.) 

13. Salzer, op. cit., pp. 71-74, quotes a number of hymns and a 
great many German mystics and writers of vernacular prose and 
poetry. Cf. also Hirn, of. cit., pp. 343-345 (Alexander Neckham, 
a thirteenth-century hymn, French fifteenth-century mystery, Ger- 
man poem). The simile appears at the end of the text of the De- 
fensorium inviolatae virginitatis Mariae in Munich ms, Cgm. 258 
(Cornell, Iconography . . .,p. 79). 

14. Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Niederlandische geistliche 
Lieder des fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderts (Horae Belgicae, Part x), 
Hannover, 1854, p. 53: 
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In several representations of the Annunciation by paint- 
ers of the Netherlands in the late fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the rays, which as usual extend from heaven or 
God the Father to the ear of the Virgin, pass through a glass 
window. The earliest instance seems to be the Annuncia- 
tion by Broederlam in Dijon, painted between 1394 and 
1399 (Fig. 1), in which Smits’® perceived a symbol of the 
incarnation. The emergence of the rays from the glass is 
prominently shown just above the head of the Virgin and 
the motif appears in a painting that is rich in symbolic 
forms, such as the “thalamus Virginis,” the “hortus con- 
clusus,” and the prophets on the exterior of the building. 
The rays in the Annunciation are in essence symbols of the 
Holy Spirit, but they are usually conceived as light, and in 
paintings of the Annunciation, from the fourteenth cen- 
tury on, windows or other openings are often provided to 
permit their passage into the chamber of the Virgin.*® It 
seems very probable then that in Broederlam’s panel the 
divine rays which actually effect the incarnation have a 
natural aspect that symbolizes and explains the miracle. 

The rays likewise pass through a glass window in the 
Annunciation in the Trés riches heures of the Duke of 
Berry, painted shortly before 1416 (Fig. 2). This painting 
resembles Broederlam’s in other ways also: in the appear- 
ance of the prophets, the posture of the Virgin, and the 
oblique arrangement of both figures and architecture, al- 
though the latter now has a contemporary ecclesiastical 
form." The motif then recurs in two of the major works 
of the early fifteenth century, the Mérode Annunciation 
by the Master of Flémalle (Fig. 3) and the approxi- 
mately contemporary Annunciation in Washington by Jan 
van Eyck (Fig. 4).** In the Mérode Annunciation the 
window, set in the wall of a domestic interior, is a small 
oculus. In Jan’s painting the rays pass through the clere- 
story window of a church, accompanied by natural light 
which brightens the jambs. This window, because of its 


15. Iconografie van de Nederlandsche primitieven, Amsterdam, 
1933, Pp. 47- Smits also refers to the passage of the rays through the 
glass in Jan van Eyck’s Annunciation in Washington. 

16. Cf., for instance, two late fourteenth-century Florentine 
Annunciations, one in the Vatican, the other in S. Spirito, Prato, 
both reproduced by G. Prampolini, L’Annunciazione, Milan, n.d., 
figs. 18 and 19; Crivelli’s Annunciation in the National Gallery, 
London; the Anunciations in the Breviary of Belleville, Hours 
of Jeanne of Navarre, Breviary of Charles V, all reproduced by 
Robb, “The Iconography of the Annunciation in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries,” ART BULLETIN, XVIII, 1936, figs. 16-18. 
Only a study of the original paintings would reveal whether or not 
there are small areas of glass in the windows of these or other rep- 
resentations of the Annunciation before Broederlam. In any event, 
the glass is prominent for the first time in Broederlam’s work. 

17. It might be expected that the passage of the rays through the 
glass would be represented in the paintings of the Boucicaut Mas- 
ter, who created the first complete church interior in scenes of the 
Annunciation; but none of his paintings shows it. 

18. Both paintings were probably made around 1425. See also 
Schapiro, in this number of the ART BULLETIN, fig. 1. 


symbolic function, is filled with clear glass, unlike the one 
at the rear which contains the figure of Christ. 

The subtle and pervasive symbolism characteristic of the 
work of both these painters shows itself again in the use of 
precisely seven rays in these representations. In late me- 
diaeval painting the number of rays in the Annunciation 
varies greatly, from three to twelve or more. Three, sym- 
bolizing the Trinity, are perhaps the most common. Seven 
undoubtedly refer to the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost: 
wisdom, understanding, counsel, strength, knowledge, 
piety and fear.*® Christ Himself is endowed with these 
seven spirits, and He is sometimes shown surrounded by 
them in the form of seven doves, as in windows at St. Denis 
and Chartres.*° The seven spirits, enumerated by Isaiah 
(11:1-—3), are mentioned by St. John in his vision of the 
Lamb (Rev. 5:6) and there are seven major rays proceed- 
ing from the dove in Jan’s painting of this subject in the 
Ghent altarpiece.” 

The passage of the rays through the glass is represented 
in several later paintings of the Amunciation, such as that 
by an imitator of Flémalle in the Prado,”* Roger’s Columba 
altarpiece, and Jan Provost’s panel in the hospital at 
Genoa.”* In an Annunciation by the Virgo Master the rays 
are supplanted by a beam of light.”* It is possible, in fact, 
that the conception is symbolized in certain paintings in 
which the rays are lacking, as they often are after the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. In two paintings by Albert 
Bouts, for instance, large windows which admit the day- 
light are placed near the Virgin.*® And the three windows 
behind the Virgin in Jan van Eyck’s Annunciation (Fig. 4) 
may symbolize not only the Trinity, as Tolnay has sug- 
gested,”® but also — for a second time in this painting — 
the incarnation. The radiant window alone, without a 


19. Cf. Didron, Christian Iconography, London, 1886, 1, pp. 
423 ff. 

20. Cf. Male, L’Art religieux du treiziéme siécle, Paris, Colin, 
1925, figs. 91, 93. 

21. Seven rays appear, of course, in some other paintings of the 
Annunciation. See the two Florentine paintings cited in note 16; 
also the Annunciation by an imitator of Flémalle in the Prado. 

22. Friedlaender, of. cit., 1, pl. 45. The perfunctory nature of 
this painting is shown by the fact that only a few of the rays ac- 
tually pass through the window; others strike the stone base. 

A. Liebreich, “L’Annonciation d’Aix-en-Provence,” Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, X1X, 1938, pp. 65 ff., says that the passage of the rays 
through the rose in the Aix Annunciation symbolizes the incarna- 
tion. Judging from a photograph, I am not sure that there is ac- 
tually glass in the window. 

23. Friedlaender, of. cit., 1x, pl. 69. 

24. Friedlaender, of. cit., v, pl. 31. 

25. Paintings in Cleveland and Berlin; cf. Friedlaender, of. cit., 
III, pls. 50, 51. 

26. “Flemish Paintings in the National Gallery of Art,” Maga- 
zine of Art, XXIV, 1941, p. 178. Tolnay also refers to the radiant 
windows as symbols of Christian revelation, which Panofsky had 
pointed out in a somewhat different context (“The Friedsam An- 
nunciation . . .,” ART BULLETIN, 1935, p. 450). 
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visible beam of light, may refer to the Virgin and the 
miraculous conception and birth; she was sometimes called 
“tu fenestra vitrea sole radiata.”*" 

In all the foregoing paintings the light and the glass 
windows seem, and are, normal elements of the interiors 
represented or the scenes enacted in them. Their symbolic 
meaning is, however, entirely consistent with other aspects 
of the works and with an attitude of mind shared by the 
painter and his audience alike.** In the Mérode Annuncia- 
tion (Fig. 3), for instance, the candle, the towel, the ves- 
sel and the mousetrap all have religious significance, and 
the forms in Jan van Eyck’s Annunciation in Washing- 
ton (Fig. 4), the lilies, the church and its murals, the 
zodiacal signs and the Old Testament scenes in the pave- 
ment, are attributes or metaphors of the Virgin and the in- 
carnation.” Further proof of Jan van Eyck’s intention to 
symbolize the incarnation by the passage of light through 
a glass window is provided, I believe, by another of his 
panels. 

In the Virgin in the Church in Berlin (Fig. 5 ),*° painted 
a few years earlier than the Annunciation, and in fact the 
earliest of all his works, the splendor and subtlety of the 
painting of light is unsurpassed in Western art. A bright sun 
strikes through the glass in the clerestory, flickers on the 
jambs of the windows, spreads over the ribbed vaults, and 
falls in two brilliant patches on the floor of the nave. The 
lower part of the church is relatively dark; here the light is 
concentrated in the Madonna and the two glowing spots 
on the floor. Deeper in space the shadows are relieved by 
burning candles on an altar and, at the left, a sunlit portal. 
The flow of light through the empty church, the stillness, 
the rapt mood of the Virgin, and her abnormal size create a 
sense of mystery, of a meaning beyond that immediately 
comprehended. 

Is the wonderful radiance of the windows and the in- 
tensity of the light on the floor just behind the Virgin in- 
tended to symbolize the miraculous conception and birth 
of Christ? We should be uncertain were it not for the origi- 


27. Mone, Hymmni Latini Medii Aevi, Freiburg i. Br., 1853, 1, 
no. 600. Reference should also be made to the flask partly filled with 
water which appears in several early Flemish paintings as a symbol 
of virginity. The glass is usually irradiated with light, as in the 
Annunciation in the Ghent altarpiece (cf. Smits, loc. cit.). In this 
same painting sunlight falls on the wall alongside the Virgin. 

The flask is placed in the foreground of the Annunciation by Fra 
Filippo Lippi in S. Lorenzo, Florence. Its use seems to be another 
instance of Flemish influence on the work of the painter who was 
the first in Italy to adopt the domestic interior as a setting for the 
Madonna (panel in Corneto Tarquinia, dated 1437). 

28. Cf. Huizinga, Waning of the Middle Ages, London, 1937, 
especially chap. xv. 

29. Cf. note 2. Also, for the Washington Annunciation, Tolnay 
in Magazine of Art, op. cit., and for the symbolism of the mouse- 
trap, Schapiro, Joc. cit., and fig. 1. 

30. I wish to thank Dr. Charles de Tolnay for lending me the 
photograph of the Berlin Virgin which is reproduced herewith. 


nal inscription on the frame which the painting bore when 
it first became known to scholars. Shortly before 1855 
de Laborde* saw the panel in the collection of an archi- 
tect at Nantes, one M. Nau, who had bought it for some 
fifty francs. He noted the inscription, and in 1869 Buerger, 
who came across the painting in the Suermondt Collection 
in Aachen, read it in essentially the same way.* In 1874 
the painting was acquired by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
and shortly afterward it was stolen, only to be returned 
without the frame. On the lower frame appeared: “FLOS 
FLORIOLORUM APPELLARIS.”** Around the 
other three sides of the frame was written the following, 
which obviously has a poetic form, as I have indicated by 
division into verses: 


MATER HEC EST FILIA 
PATER HIC EST NATUS 
QUIS AUDIVIT TALIA 

DEUS HOMO NATUS ETCET 


This may be translated: 


This mother is the daughter, 
This father is born. 

Who has heard of such a thing? 
God born a man. 


These lines compose the first half of the second stanza of a 
mediaeval Nativity hymn, which begins: 


Dies est laetitiae 

in ortu regali, 
nam processit hodie 

ventre virginali 
puer admirabilis, 
vultu delectabilis 

in humanitate, 
qui inaestimabilis 
est et ineffabilis 

in divinitate. 


The fifth stanza of the hymn begins: 


Ut vitrum non laeditur 
sole penetrante 

sic illaesa creditur 
virgo post et ante.** 


31. La Renaissance des arts a la cour de France, Paris, 1855, 1, 
p- 604. 

32. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 2nd ser., 1, 1869, p. 12. 

33- Cf. Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis 
der Gemdailde, Berlin, 1906, p. 126. 

34. I owe to Meyer Schapiro the identification of the hymn in 
Mone (of. cit., 1, p. 62, no. 49). Mone based his text on a fifteenth- 
century ms. in Trier, but drawing from other mss., he substitutes 
“factus” for “natus” in the fourth line of the second stanza. Daniel, 
Thesaurus hymnologicus, Leipzig, 1, 1862, p. 320, omits the stanza 
which appears in part on the Berlin painting. The section of the 
fifth stanza dealing with the sun and the glass is quoted by Salzer, 
loc. cit. 
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This has been translated by Neale: 


As the sunbeam through the glass 
Passeth but not staineth 

Thus the Virgin, as she was, 
Virgin still remaineth.*® 


Thus the inscription on the frame proves that the paint- 
ing in Berlin is not simply the usual cult image of the Ma- 
donna, but a sort of Christmas picture that contains allu- 
sions to the incarnation and birth of Christ and the virginity 
of His mother. The hymn was undoubtedly a familiar one. 
The painter explicitly refers to it in its entirety by adding 
“ETCET™” to the part he quoted. Because of this, and also 
because Jan’s work shows a wide knowledge of religious 
texts and symbols, we are justified in assuming that he had 
in mind the simile in the fifth stanza and that he symbolized 
the virginity of Mary “post et ante” by the radiation of sun- 
light through the glass, more resplendent here than in any 
other of his paintings. 

This interpretation seems confirmed by other aspects of 
the work. The windows are filled with clear rather than 
stained glass, even though they are set in a thirteenth- 
century church, the characteristic features of which are 
described with astonishing perception, and even though Jan 
at other times avoided large areas of clear glass and bright 
light.*° Mary, standing in the church with her Child, ap- 
pears as a virgin “post partum.” An allusion to her virgin- 
ity at, and perhaps before, the conception is made by the 
representation of the Annunciation just alongside her head 
in the relief in the first bay of the choir screen. In the relief 
of the second bay appears the Coronation,” the final act of 
glorification, and just below this relief, though back in the 
choir, two angels sing her praises, probably in the words of 
the hymn inscribed on the frame. On the pinnacles of the 
screen is represented the Crucifixion, the major event fol- 
lowing the incarnation, which terminates Christ’s life on 
earth and assures man’s redemption. The Child, wrapped 
to the hips in a white cloth, is unusually small and relatively 
unformed.** He seems wholly dependent on His mother, 
and reminds us more of the Infant in the Nativity than the 


35. J. M. Neale, Medieval Hymns and Sequences, London, 1857, 
p. 186. 

36. The painter of the copy of 1499 in the Antwerp Museum 
(Fierens-Gevaert, Primitifs flamands, Brussels, 1, 1912, fig. 11) 
inserted figures in the glass of the nave windows, and omitted the 
patches of light on the floor, showing that he failed to understand 
the meaning of Jan’s composition. 

37. The sixteenth-century copy in the Doria Gallery adds a third 
bay with a relief of the Nativity (cf. Weale, Hubert and Jan van 
Eyck, London, 1908, p. 135 and pl.). Weale claimed that the third 
bay and other peculiarities of the Doria panel must have been in- 
cluded in the original work (he believed the Berlin painting to be a 
copy). For many reasons this view is untenable. 

38. Bode, “La Renaissance au Musée de Berlin,” Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, 2nd ser., XXXV, 1887, p. 216, commented unfavorably 
on the small size and poor formation of the Child. 
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older, more robust and independent Christ Child of Jan’s 
other works.*® Are these qualities of the Child determined 
simply by the early date of the picture, as has been sug- 
gested, or are they expressive of extreme infancy and recent 
birth, in accordance with the ideas of the hymn? 

The sunlight that streams into the church has still an- 
other sense in the rich and subtle context of this paint- 
ing. Buerger read on the border of the Virgin’s tunic: 
“...SIOR SOLE...HEC ES...” and observed that 
this was part of the same text that is written on the frame 
of the Dresden triptych. It appears also, in fact, on the panel 
of the Virgin in the Ghent altarpiece and on the frame of 
the Paele altarpiece. It reads: 


HEC EST SPECIOSIOR SOLE SUPER OMNEM 
STELLARUM DISPOSICIONEM LUCI COMPARATA 
INVENITUR PRIOR CANDOR EST ENIM LUCIS 
ETERNE SPECULUM SINE MACULA DEI MAIESTA- 
TIS 

(Wisd. of Sol., 7:29, 26).** 


(For she is more beautiful than the sun, and above all the or- 
der of the stars; being compared with the light, she is found 
before it. For she is the brightness of eternal light, and the un- 
spotted mirror of God’s majesty.) 


This is Jan van Eyck’s favorite text — no other is re- 
peated in this way. Like his paintings, it is full of images of 
light. It is first used in the Madonna in Berlin, and here it 
is most closely connected with the painting, for this is the 
only work in which the Virgin is actually related to the 
light of the sun. 

The Berlin painting is both the representation of a mag- 
nificent Gothic cathedral in which appears the visionary 
Madonna, preternaturally large, and a pattern of symbols 
in which the image of the Virgin is surrounded by a rather 
small church expressive of several aspects of her nature. We 
have already referred to the light, the windows, and the re- 
liefs; and the church itself is one of the most common 
metaphors of the Virgin.*” According to Jan van Eyck — 
if we may accept as evidence the inscription on the Ypres 
altarpiece — she is the “‘temple of the builder; the sanctu- 
ary of the Holy Spirit.”** Theologians had even compared 


39. With the exception of the Madonna of the Fountain, Ant- 
werp, where the Child is also quite small, though more active and 
with a more developed structure. 

40. Buerger, loc. cit. I have found no later record of this in- 
scription. In the photograph here reproduced I can make out the let- 
ters ..R..SO.., and further to the right, LU. 

41. W. Weale, The van Eycks and Their Art, ed. Brockwell, 
London, 1912, p. 123, note 1, says that this text was used in the 
little chapter at Lauds on the feast of the Assumption, in the brevi- 
ary according to the use of St. Donatian, Bruges. 

42. Cf. Livius, of. cit., pp. 263-277. 

43. “Conditoris templum; sancti spiritus sacrarium.” Cf. Weale, 
ed. Brockwell, p. 137. If this inscription is not authentic, it prob- 
ably copies Jan’s original. 
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Mary, who bore the Light in her womb, to a church filled 
with daylight: 


Lumine plena micans, imitata est aula Mariam 
Illa utero lucem clausit et iste diem.** 


In Jan’s painting, the daylight fills the church as the Divine 
Light filled the womb of Mary. 

Just behind the Madonna, in the first bay of the choir 
screen, a statue of the Virgin and Child stands on an altar, 
between burning candles — themselves symbols of the in- 
carnation.*® The relationship between the sculpture and 
the Virgin seems pointed. It is true that the statue is of an 
earlier style (thirteenth century? ) than the living Virgin. 
But in both groups the Madonna carries the Child on her 
right arm, in both she wears a crown, and the posture of 
the Child is remarkably similar. The Madonna is enveloped 
by the nave of the church, the statue by an arch of similar 
shape. Furthermore, at each side of the statue is a burning 
candle — an artificial light, while the living Virgin is cele- 
brated at left and right by the natural light of the sun. As 
we contemplate these two figures in the shadowy interior 


we seem to witness a miracle of animation, a statue come 
alive. The painter and his audience would have known of 
similar occurrences. They had probably not heard of those 
in the ancient world, but they were certainly familiar with 
the accounts of the animation of statues of the Madonna 
given by many of her most ardent worshippers, including 
St. Bernard.*° 

For a spectator of Jan’s time, the style of the church and 
the sculpture recalled a great Christian period, more de- 
vout and less troubled than the present. But is there latent 
also in the comparison of the living Virgin and the inert, 
outmoded statue a subtle reference to the painter’s own ar- 
tistic achievements, to his progress beyond his predeces- 
sors? *’ This suggestion may seem less fantastic if we re- 


44. Venantius Fortunatus (7th century), quoted by Hirn, doc. 
cit. 

45. J. Sauer, Symbolik des Kirchengebdudes, Freiburg i. B., 
1924, p. 187. 

46. Cf. P. Sausseret, Les apparitions et révélations de la trés 
Sainte Vierge, Paris, 1854. 

47. See Fig. 6,a representation of the Mass for the Dead painted 
in the early fifteenth century by the Boucicaut Master (British Mu- 
seum Add. 16997, fol. 145). This church interior comes closer than 
any other pre-Eyckian work to Jan’s painting, especially with re- 
spect to light and perspective. 

Tolnay, in Miinchner Jahrbuch, 1X, 1932, p. 324, claimed a de- 
pendence of Jan’s Madonna on the Virgin in the Church by the 
Master of Flémalle, known by several copies (cf. Friedlaender, 
op. cit., 11, pl. 63), and in his book (Le Maitre de Flémalle et les 
fréres van Eyck, Brussels, 1939, p- 24) he attributed the invention 
of the architectural composition to the same painter, referring to a 
Presentation in the Temple in the Pelletier Collection, Paris, which 
copies, at least in part, a lost work of Flémalle. Tolnay was the 
first to recognize the full extent of the influence of Flémalle on 


call that the mirror in the Arnolfini portrait and in a lost 
work** seems to express, beyond its other connotations, 
Jan’s awareness of a new relation of his art to actuality. 
And, after all, the phrases on the Ghent altarpiece refer- 
ring to his brother Hubert and himself — “major quo 
nemo repertus” and “arte secundus” — are more than con- 
ventional statements. So remarkable in fact is the self- 
consciousness and pride which they manifest that it has in- 
creased the doubts of some scholars as to the authenticity of 
the entire inscription. 

The church in the painting in Berlin has been identified 
as a free copy of St. Denis*® or the cathedral of Ghent,*° 
but, as in the case of other buildings and panoramas, Jan 
seems to follow no single model. Rather he composes in the 
style of thirteenth-century Gothic. His painting is, in fact, 
the earliest document we possess, apart from the buildings 
themselves, of the actual appearance of the interior of a 
Gothic cathedral. Not until two hundred years after the 
construction of the churches themselves was a painter able 
to capture the qualities of space and light of their interiors. 
But if artists of his time in the Low Countries enjoyed de- 
bating the relative merits of the several arts, as they did in 
Italy, we can surmise Jan’s contribution to the “paragone.” 
He would have argued of course for the supremacy of 
painting, and his thesis might conceivably have been that 
painting is not only the one art which can truly mirror the 
world, but that it incorporates, in a sense, the other arts. As 
proof he could point to the church, the sculpture, and the 


beautiful specimen of goldsmith’s work in the Virgin in the 
Church. 
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Jan, but the fact that the former influenced some of Jan’s later 
paintings is no indication that he holds a priority in all the innova- 
tions that appear in the work of the two painters. Until the paintings 
in question can be more precisely dated there appears to be no cer- 
tain way of solving the problem. But it is clear that in form and 
meaning Jan’s painting is far richer, and that the small size of the 
Child, which Tolnay adduced as evidence of Jan’s dependence, 
seems to be motivated specifically in his work and not in the paint- 
ing by Flémalle. 

As for the beautiful church interior in the Mass for the Dead in 
the Milan Hours (Museo Civico, Turin) I agree with the opin- 
ion of Dvorak, Tolnay and others, that it, and the other miniatures 
in this style, are not by the van Eycks, and are not early. To the 
evidence which has already been accumulated in support of this 
view I should like to add here one comment: that the spots of re- 
flected light, especially on the metal utensils in the Birth of the 
Baptist, are extraordinarily large and coarse, and seem to be the 
work of a painter who was imitating and exploiting an original 
observation, rather than of the originator himself. 

48. Cf. the copy by W. van Haecht (Weale, of. cit., pl. opp. 
p- 176). 

49. K. Voll, Die altniederlindische Malerei, Leipzig, 1906, 
P- 39- 

50. Hulin de Loo, Catalogue critique des tableaux flamands 
exposés @ Bruges, Ghent, 1902, pp. 2-4, 58. 
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“MUSCIPULA DIABOLI,” THE SYMBOLISM 
OF THE MERODE ALTARPIECE 


MEYER 


I 


n the Mérode altarpiece by the Master of Flémalle, 
the figure of Joseph appears in a wing beside the 4n- 
nunciation as an artisan who fashions mousetraps 
(Fig. 1).* Not only is the presence of Joseph in the con- 
text of the Annunciation exceptional in Christian art; we 
are surprised also that his craft of carpentry should be ap- 
plied to something so piquant and marginal in his métier. 
The writers on Flemish painting have seen in this singular 
detail the mind of the author, who shows in other parts of 
his work an unmistakable disposition to the domestic, the 
intimate and the tiny; his pictures represent a cozy, well- 
kept bourgeois world in which the chief actors are comfort- 
ably at home. He has been called the “Master with the 
Mousetrap,” and a recent critic has regretted the now ac- 
cepted name, since the former one is “prettier and more 
characteristic.””® 
I believe that this detail of the mousetrap is more than a 
whimsical invention of the artist, suggested by Joseph’s oc- 
cupation. It has also a theological meaning that was present 
to the minds of Christians in the Middle Ages, and could be 
related by them to the sense of the main image of the trip- 
tych. St. Augustine, considering the redemption of man by 
Christ’s sacrifice, employs the metaphor of the mousetrap 
to explain the necessity of the incarnation. ‘he human flesh 
of Christ is a bait for the devil, who, in seizing it, brings 
about his own ruin. ““The devil exulted when Christ died, 
but by this very death of Christ the devil is vanquished, as if 
he had swallowed the bait in the mousetrap. He rejoiced in 
Christ’s death, like a bailiff of death. What he rejoiced in 
was then his own undoing. The cross of the Lord was the 
devil’s mousetrap; the bait by which he was caught was the 
Lord’s death.””* 


1. For an illustration of the Annunciation see the accompanying 
article by Millard Meiss (Fig. 3). 

2. By Bode, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 2nd ser., XXXII, 1887, 
p. 218. 

3. Fierens-Gevaert, Histoire de la peinture flamande, Paris, 
Brussels, 1928, 11, p. 8. 

4. “Exsultavit diabolus quando mortuus est Christus, et ipsa 
morte Christi est diabolus victus, tanquam in muscipula escam ac- 
cepit. Gaudebat ad mortem, quasi praepositus mortis. Ad quod 


SCHAPIRO 


This metaphor appealed to St. Augustine as an especially 
happy figure of the redemption; it occurs no less than three 
times in his writings.° In another sermon he says: “We fell 
into the hands of the prince of this world, who seduced 
Adam, and made him his servant, and began to possess us 
as his slaves. But the Redeemer came, and the seducer was 
overcome. And what did our Redeemer to him who held 
us captive? For our ransom he held out His Cross as a trap; 
he placed in it as a bait His own Blood.’”® 

The image of the mousetrap was only one of several 
metaphors of deception by which the theologians attempted 
to justify Christ’s incarnation and sacrifice as the payment 
of a ransom owed to the devil, who held man prisoner be- 
cause of the sin of Adam and Eve.’ The conception of 
Christ’s body as a bait on a divine fishhook which lures the 
demon to destroy himself was an older and more common 
figure, already used by Gregory of Nyssa and Cyril,® but 
was questioned by some writers as immoral. Anselm re- 
placed the commercial transaction between God and the 
devil by the feudal idea of a wrong done by man to the 
honor of his superior, God, for which man as a finite crea- 
ture was incapable of rendering due satisfaction (since the 
insult to God was infinite and required an infinite yet hu- 
man penalty); and hence God in his infinite mercy of- 


fered his own incarnate Son as a voluntary sacrifice to atone 


gaudebat, inde illi tensum est. Muscipula diaboli, crux Domini: 
esca qua caperetur, mors Domini.” Sermo CcLx111, “De ascensione 
Domini,” Migne, Pat. Lat., xxxvi1l, col. 1210. 

5. See also Sermo cxxx, ibid., col. 726 (on John 5: 5-14), and 
Sermo CxxxIv, ibid., col. 745 (on John 8: 31-34). 

6. “Sed venit Redemptor, et victus est deceptor. Et quid fecit 
Redemptor noster captivatori nostro? Ad pretium nostrum tetendit 
muscipulam crucem suam: posuit ibi quasi escam sanguinem suum,” 
ibid., Sermo Cxxx, col. 726. 

7. On these doctrines see Hastings Rashdall, The Idea of the 
Atonement in Christian Theology, London, 1920, and Jean Riviére, 
Le dogme de la rédemption au début du moyen age, Bibliothéque 
Thomiste, Section historique, xv1, Paris, 1934. 

8. “The Deity was hidden under the veil of our nature, that so, as 
is done by greedy fish, the hook of Deity might be gulped down 
along with the bait of the flesh” — Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio 
catechetica magna, 24, cited by Rashdall, of. cit., p. 305; for Cyril, 
see ibid., p. 311, note 3; for Augustine, ibid., pp. 330 ff.; and on 
these metaphors in the West, see Riviére, of. cit., pp. 39, 40. 
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for man’s sin. Abelard, shortly after, devised a more ethical 
account of the sacrifice on the pattern of personal love, as a 
spontaneous, ultimate manifestation of Christ’s love of man, 
which inspires the latter to a corresponding goodness and 
love. But the older view, with the authority of Augustine 
and Gregory the Great, persisted throughout the Middle 
Ages. Peter Lombard in his widely read Sentences repeats 
almost word for word Augustine’s fable of the mousetrap 
and the deceiver deceived.® In the time of the Mérode altar- 
piece, the metaphor of the fishhook still appears in the writ- 
ings of John Gerson expounding the Redemption."° 

The connection of the mousetrap in the picture with the 
theological metaphor is strengthened by the extraordinary 
way in which the artist has rendered the Amnunciation in 
the neighboring panel (Meiss, Fig. 3). Instead of the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove, usual in images of the subject, 
he has represented a tiny naked figure of a child bearing a 
cross and descending toward the Virgin along beams of 
light which have just passed through a window. This ho- 
munculus Christ with the cross is fairly common in later 
mediaeval art,** although it appears to be contrary to dogma 
in showing the substantial human form of Christ before the 
moment of incarnation; it was criticized as unorthodox,** 
but the child was probably understood by the pious spectator 
as a symbol of the incarnation to come, just as the cross car- 
ried by this figure symbolized the crucifixion and redemp- 
tion.** Here, too, as in the Joseph scene, doctrine, metaphor 
and reality are condensed in a single object. The beams of 
light penetrating the window are not simply a phenomenal 
detail of everyday life, which later Dutch artists were to 
represent more subtly and picturesquely in their genre 
paintings of a woman reading or sewing in her room; the 
passage of the rays through the glass is a characteristic me- 
diaeval image of the miraculous insemination. In mediaeval 
poetry, in mystical literature, in hymns and mystery plays, 
in Latin and the vernacular, this metaphor recurs. 


As a ray of the sun 

Through a window can pass, 
And yet no hurt is done 

The translucent glass, 


So, but more subtly, 


Of a mother untried, 


g. Lib. 111, Dist. xx, 1, Migne, Pat. Lat., cxcil, col. 796; he 
repeats Augustine, Sermo cxxx, Migne, Pat. Lat., xxxvitl, col. 726. 

10. John Gerson, Opera omnia, Antwerp, 1706, 111, col. 1199. 
See also below, p. 185 and note 28 for the text. 

11. See David M. Robb, “The Iconography of the Annuncia- 
tion in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” ART BULLETIN, 
XVIII, 1936, pp. 523 ff. 

12. By St. Antonius of Florence (1389-1459) ; for the text, see 
Robb, of. cit., p. 526. 

13. Cf. Charles de Tolnay, Le Maitre de Flémalle et les fréres 
van Eyck, Brussels, 1939, p. 15. 
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God, the son of God, 
Comes forth from his bride.** 


In the Mérode panel, the mystery that takes place within 
the Virgin’s body is symbolized in the space of the house; 
the various objects, all so familiar and tangible, the door, 
the window, the towel, the basin, the pot of lilies, the 
lighted candle, and perhaps others, possess a hidden reli- 
gious meaning, focussed in the central human figure. The 
theological sense of the mousetrap becomes more credible 
as an element of this symbolic whole. The imaging of the 
incarnation through the movement of the tiny soul-homun- 
culus passing through glass along the rays of light belongs 
to the same mode of fantasy as the metaphorical mousetrap 
with its fleshly bait for the devil. Together they mark the 
poles of the human career of Christ. 


II 


The image of the mousetrap depends, of course, on the 
presence of Joseph, who is a most unusual figure beside the 
Annunciation. In the two other examples that I know — a 
painting by Giovanni di Paolo,’® contemporary with the 
Mérode panel, and a tapestry in Reims of about 15 307° — 


14. Sicut vitrum radio 
solis penetratur, 
inde tamen laesio 
nulla vitro datur, 


Sic, immo subtilius, 
matre non corrupta, 
deus, dei filius, 
sua prodit nupta. 


Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, Freiburg i. Br., 1853, 
Il, no. 370, p. 63 (“Sequentia de virgine Maria”). Cf. also the 
poem by a Spanish writer of the 12th century, Peter of Compostela, 
which I have cited elsewhere in a parallel context (ART BULLETIN, 
“From Mozarabic to Romanesque in Silos,” xx1, 1939, Pp. 349, 
note 122): 


Ut propriis solis radiis lux vitra subintrat, 
Sic uterum rector superum mox virginis intrat. 


(see P. B. Soto, “Petri Compostellani De consolatione rationis libri 
duo,” Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, viii, 
4, Miinster, 1912, p. 122). 

Another example is published by Mone, of. cit., 1, p. 63, in the 
hymn, “Dies est laetitiae in ortu regali . . .”; its special signifi- 
cance will be discussed in the accompanying article by Millard 
Meiss, whose questions about the motif of the light passing through 
the window in the Annunciation have been the occasion of my own 
consideration of the symbolism. Further examples are cited in the 
valuable book by Georges Duriez, La Théologie dans le drame re- 
ligieux en Allemagne au moyen dge, Paris, Lille, 1914, p. 209 
(German mystery plays; Amadeus; and St. Bridget, who seems to 
paraphrase the poems published by Mone), and by K. Smits, De 
Iconografie van de Nederlandsche primitieven, Amsterdam, 1933, 
p- 46, who connects this detail in Flemish painting with a corre- 
sponding mediaeval Netherlandish text. 

15. Now in the National Gallery in Washington; see Art Quar- 
terly, V, 1942, p. 316, fig. 2. 

16. Ch. Loriquet, Tapisseries de la Cathédrale de Reims, Paris, 
Reims, 1882, pl. 1x. These tapestries are now in the Municipal 
Museum, 
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the mousetrap is not rendered. In the first, Joseph simply 
warms himself by the fire; in the second, he is shown as a 
carpenter cutting wood and is part of an elaborate typologi- 
cal composition that includes /saiah, the Temptation of Eve 
and Gideon’s Fleece. It is possible that in both works, 
Joseph and Mary were understood as counterparts of Adam 
and Eve; in the Italian work, the Expulsion adjoins the 
Annunciation. 

In the Mérode triptych, which was probably made in the 
1420’s, the introduction of Joseph is peculiarly timely and 
local. This is a moment of strong propaganda for the cult 
of Joseph, which is undeveloped before the end of the four- 
teenth century.” In 1399, the feast of Joseph (March 19) 
was adopted by the Franciscan order, and a little later by 
the Dominicans, but it did not enter the Roman breviary 
until 1479 and became obligatory for the entire church 
only in 1621. In the first decades of the fifteenth century, 
the leaders in the movement for the cult of Joseph were two 
eminent conservative reformers of the church who had held 
important religious posts in Flanders, the Cardinal Peter 
d’Ailly (1350-1425), bishop of Cambrai, a diocese that 
embraced Hainaut, Brabant and Namur, and his pupil, 
John Gerson (1363-1429), who for atime after 1397 was 
dean of St. Donatian in Bruges. At the Council of Con- 
stance in 1416, they proposed that Joseph be elevated to a 
rank above that of the apostles and next to the Virgin’s; 
they argued also for the institution of a universal feast of the 
Marriage of Mary and Joseph. Their effort was unsuccess- 
ful, but it contributed, no doubt, to the growth of the cult of 
Joseph. In the early fifteenth century, his feast appears in 
service-books of churches in Louvain, Liége and Utrecht, 
and the feast of the Marriage is adopted toward 1430 in 
Bruges, Douai and Arras. Gerson composed a number of 
works in honor of Joseph, including a sermon and a mass;** 
in his writings on the Annunciation and the Nativity, he 
dwells on the virtues of Mary’s husband, whom he calls the 
“chief et seigneur de la mére du chief et Seigneur de tout le 
monde.””*® He pictures with great feeling the ideal relation- 
ship of the couple, their mutual trust, their chaste marriage, 
and, employing arguments that had been offered by an 
earlier theologian, Simon of Tournai, he justifies their rela- 


17. On the history of the cult of Joseph, see O. Pfiilf, “Die 
Verehrung des heiligen Joseph,” Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 
XXXVIII, 1890, pp. 137-161, 282-302, and the articles on St. 
Joseph in The Catholic Encyclopedia and the Dictionnaire de théo- 
logie catholique. 

18. Opera omnia, Antwerp, 1706, 111, cols. 842 ff. (“Considera- 
tions sur saint Joseph”), cols. 1352 ff. (“Sermo de annuntiatione 
B.M.V.”), cols. 729 ff. (“Exhortatio facta . . . Anno Domini 
1413. Ut solemnizetur Festum Sancti Joseph virginalis sponsi 
beatae Mariae”), cols. 736 ff. (“Sequuntur quaedam quae oppor- 
tune dicerentur in Festo s. Joseph”), cols. 740 ff. (“Officium 
Missae s. Joseph, etc.”), cols. 743-783 (“Josephina carmine he- 
roico decantata”). The date of the heroic poem is given by the text 
as 1417. 

19. Ibid., 11, col. 844. 


tion as a true marriage, in spite of the perpetual virginity of 
the couple.”° 

It would be interesting to know why the cult of Joseph 
should spread at this time, and why the two men who were 
especially active in the unification and reform of the di- 
vided church, should be its chief proponents. Here it is 
enough to observe that the cult of Joseph, when considered 
beside the worship of the apostles and the local saints, who 
represent the authority and miracle-working powers of the 
church, places the human family of Christ in the fore- 
ground of devotion. It is essentially domestic and bourgeois, 
and celebrates the moral, familial virtues of the saint, rather 
than a supernatural accomplishment. Joseph belongs to the 
world as a husband and artisan, but he is also a model of 
continence. These aspects of his cult are in harmony with 
Gerson’s nominalism and warm, emotional piety, his ver- 
nacular style, his concern with moral questions and desire 
for a simple faith freed from formal theological elabora- 
tions and subtlety. He turns from the mysterious, incom- 
prehensible Trinity of dogma to the “‘divinissima Trinitas 
Jesu, Joseph et Mariae.” 

Although there is nothing about the mousetrap in his 
writings, Gerson’s account of Joseph is not irrelevant to 
this detail of the Mérode panel. In the first place, he stresses 
Joseph’s occupation as a carpenter (he calls him a “‘charlier” 
— interesting for his personal enthusiasm for Joseph, since 
Charlier was Gerson’s family name), and he disserts at 
length on the virtue of this humble craft, which, together 
with the Virgin’s labor as a weaver, assures his humility, 
his moral dignity, and livelihood. 


O quele merveille comme profonde humilité —: et se la 
benignité et humanité de Dieu fu tele qu’il ha voulu estre sub- 
get a ung fevre en bois, c’est 4 dire 4 ung charlier ou charon, ou 
4 ung charpentier, et 4 une texceresse ou povre ouvriere en soye.”* 
[ Joseph] se donna 4 labour et 4 mestier, tant pour soy bien oc- 
cuper comme pour gaignier honnestement et justement sa vie, 
et pour acquerir la benediction de la quele parle le Prophete, 
quant il dit: “Pour ce que tu mengeras les labeurs de tes mains, 
(c’est 4 dire que tes mains gaigneront) ; tu es benois et te fera 
bien” (Vulg., Ps. 127:2). Si se donna saint Joseph en son josne 
aage a estre fevre en boys, comme 4 faire charretes ou huches, ou 
fenestres, ou nefs, ou maisons, jasoice fust il de tres honeste et 
noble lignée en la cité de Nazareth: et c’est contre ceulx ou celles 
qui ne veulent ouvrer, et reputent 4 honte ou 4 servage, si sont 
souvent povres et mechants quant au monde, et trop plus quant 
4 Dieu; car teles personnes sont communement serves et subgetes 
4 tous vices... 


These arguments, it may be said in passing, anticipate the 
ascetic Protestant concept of the vocation and the religious 
value of industriousness, and should be taken into account 
in the problem of the origins of the Protestant ethic and 
bourgeois morality. 

20. Ibid., 111, cols. 851 ff.; Iv, col. 764. 


21. Ibid., 111, col. 844. 
22. Ibid., 111, col. 850. See also tv, col. 755. 
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Fic. 1. Brussels, Collection Mérode: Master of Flémalle, Retable of 
the Annunciation, Right Panel 
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If this praise of Joseph as an artisan helps us to under- 
stand the pictures of the Saint plying his craft, there is an- 
other aspect of the Saint discussed by Gerson, which refers 
to the theological concepts behind the metaphor of the 
mousetrap. He is deeply concerned with Joseph’s réle in the 
deception of the devil in the divine plan of redemption, and 
in treating the question he alludes more than once to the 
artistic images of the Saint. He observes that in ancient 
paintings Joseph is represented as a very old man with a big 
beard, and he attempts, like a modern student of iconogra- 
phy, to account for this type by historical considerations.”*® 
In the early period of Christianity, when the doctrine of 
the perpetual virginity of Mary had not yet taken firm root 
in the hearts of the faithful, it was necessary to combat 
heretics, who pointed to the Gospel passage about the broth- 
ers and sisters of Christ. The artists therefore rendered 
Joseph as an old man at the moment of Christ’s birth, in 
order to indicate his incapacity for begetting a child. But 
Gerson remarked also that in more recent art, especially in 
Germany (where he had spent some time after the Council 
of Constance), Joseph was represented as a young man. 
The painters have a certain liberty, he says, quoting Horace: 


. . . Pictoribus atque poetis 
quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas.** 


This newer version Gerson believes to be more in keeping 
with the divine plan. For if Joseph were too old, the devil 
would suspect the supernatural cause of the birth of Christ 
and therefore not be deceived by the bait of the man-God.” 
On this question of the devil’s awareness of the incarnation, 
theologians were divided.** Some, basing themselves on 
passages in the Gospels (Mark 1: 24 and Luke 4: 34, 41), 
believed that the devil, from the beginning, recognized the 
divine paternity of Mary’s child; others, following Igna- 
tius, whose opinion was read in the office of Christmas Eve 
in the Roman breviary, held that the Virgin was married 
to Joseph precisely in order to conceal the birth of Christ 
from the devil, who thought the child was begotten by 
Joseph. This last interpretation was widespread in the later 
Middle Ages, and occurs in the writings of Bernard, Bona- 
venture, and Thomas, in the mystery plays, and the Specu- 
lum humanae salvationss. 

The réle of Joseph in the deception of the devil was 
therefore perfectly familiar in the time of the Mérode 
altarpiece. It may appear surprising then that Joseph is so 
often represented as an old man; but the theologians them- 
selves were not strict in this whole matter. The same au- 


23. Ibid., 111, cols. 848, 1352. 

24. Ibid., 111, col. 1352: “. . Depictum tamen invenimus 
Joseph velut in aetate juvenili, qualem praediximus, sicut in hac 
Alemania crebro notavi. Vel dic illud Horatii . . .” 

25. Ibid., 111, col. 851; Iv, col. 761. 

26. The opinions are collected by Duriez, of. cit., pp. 73, 74. 
See also Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, vitl, col. 1513. 


thor, Jerome, or Thomas Aquinas, or Bridget of Sweden,” 
could give contradictory opinions on the question of the 
devil’s knowledge of the incarnation, according to the con- 
text treated. By either type of Joseph, old or young, the 
spectator would be led to recall the homiletic truths about 
Mary’s virginity and the virtue of her chaste spouse. Local 
tradition undoubtedly had much to do with the type chosen, 
which, once established, became the vehicle of a growing 
mass of legend and belief implicit for the spectator in the 
mere presence of the customary image, however scant or 
inconsistent the attributes might be. 

In the present case, what matters is the fact that Joseph 
was for the religious fantasy of the later Middle Ages the 
guardian of the mystery of the incarnation and one of the 
main figures in the divine plot to deceive the devil. Gerson, 
in meditating on the redemption, does not employ the figure 
of the mousetrap. Instead, the fishhook and bait are the in- 
struments, as I have remarked already. In his “Exposition 
on the Passion of the Lord,” he addresses the devil as 
Leviathan who tried to bite the precious flesh of Jesus 
Christ with the bite of death. “But the hook of divinity that 
was concealed within and joined to the flesh, tore open the 
devil’s jaws and liberated the prey, which you would im- 
agine he held and devoured.”’”* 


III 


The double character of the mousetrap in the painting, 
as domestic object and theological symbol, suggests the fol- 


lowing reflections on the art. In the early Middle Ages the 


notion that the things of the physical world are an alle- 
gory of the spiritual, did not entail the representation of 
these things as the signs of a hidden truth. The symbolism 
of art was largely confined to personifications and to the 
figures and episodes derived from the holy books; if ani- 
mals were represented as symbols, they were most often the 
creatures named in the Bible, like the four beasts of John’s 
and Ezekiel’s visions, or the half-fabulous beings described 
and interpreted in the Physiologus. The introduction of na- 
ture and, with it, of the domestic human surroundings into 
painting can hardly be credited to a religious purpose. The 
mousetrap, like the other household objects, had first to be 
interesting as a part of the extended visible world, before its 
theological significance could justify its presence in a reli- 
gious picture. But even as a piece of still life, the mousetrap 
is more than just an object in a home; it takes its place be-~ 
side the towel and the basin of water as an instrument of 
cleanliness or wholeness, and may therefore be regarded as 
an overt symbol of the Virgin’s purity in the same sense as 


27. Duriez, loc. cit. 

28. Of. cit., 111, col. 1199 (“Expositio in Passionem Domini”) : 
“. , . sed occultabatur intus et jungebatur divinitatis hamus, qui 
aperuit maxillas, et liberavit praedam quam opiniabaris tenere 
atque devorare.” 
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the others and, like them, independent of a theological text. 
The artist who inserts this object among the others feels its 
qualitative connection with them and creates a poetic unity, 
based on his love for the quality that attracts him. This love 
need not be religious in character, but a primary personal 
(or social) fact, which the religion absorbs and with which 
the artist himself may color the religious world. 

If, how, we look at the mousetrap in this poetic manner 
as an attribute of Joseph or of Joseph and Mary together, 
we are led to another result. We have to consider then its 
significance in relation to the human peculiarities of these 
two figures, who are man and woman, old and young, mar- 
ried yet chaste, in the context of a miraculous conception. 
In a poem about a beautiful maiden beside a pious old hus- 
band who is making a mousetrap, we would sense a vague, 
suggestive aptness in his activity, as if his nature and a se- 
cret relation to the girl were symbolized in his craft. The 
painter, in imagining a milieu for the Virgin and her guard- 
ian, Joseph, is unconsciously attracted by objects that pro- 
ject in some feature essential characters of the figures and 
symbolize the hidden elements of the action. As we medi- 
tate on the labor of old Joseph who bores tiny holes with his 
gimlet; as we regard the objects in both rooms, the pair of 
mousetraps and the tools, the candles, the pot of lilies, the 
towel, the basin of water, the windows, the open books and 
the fireplace, they are drawn together in our minds as sym- 
bols of the masculine and feminine. The objects which are 
unified as fixtures and implements of the home and on an- 
other level as theological emblems, are also coherent as 
metaphors of the human situation. The religious symbolism 
itself depends largely ‘on the same basic properties of ob- 
jects which make them relevant as psychological signs; the 
vessel, the window or the door, for example, is common to 
dreams and to religious fantasy as an equivalent of the 
woman. It is difficult, of course, to fix precisely the mean- 
ing of a group of such sexual symbols in a painting. They 
are often ambiguous, and we lack, moreover, all knowl- 
edge of the life history of both the artist and the donor, who 
dictated perhaps the presence of Joseph and his task. But 
the process of symbolization is a general one and may be ad- 
duced within limits in the decipherment of single works. 

If the theological texts are an evidence for the religious 
meaning of the mousetrap in the Mérode panel, there exist 
documents no less explicit that point to a sexual signifi- 
cance. In popular magic and folklore, the mouse is a crea- 
ture of most concentrated erotic and diabolical meaning.” 
It is the womb, the unchaste female, the prostitute, the 
devil; it is believed to arise by spontaneous generation from 
excrement or whirlwind; its liver grows and wanes with 
the moon; it is important for human pregnancy; it is a 


29. I follow here the article “Maus,” by R. Riegler in the 
Handworterbuch des deutschen A berglaubens, ed. Bachtold-Stiubli, 


Berlin-Leipzig, 1934-35, VI, pp. 31-59. 
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love instrument; its feces are anaphrodisiac; the white 
mouse is also the incarnation of the souls of unborn chil- 
dren. For aid against mice, Christians appeal to the Bel- 
gian virgin, St. Gertrude, a spinner and patron of spinners, 
and also to the Virgin Mary. This conception of the mouse 
as evil and erotic is shared by the folk and by learned men. 
In the Renaissance, scholars like Erasmus and Alciati write 
of the mouse as the image of the lascivious and the destruc- 
tive.*° To see the mousetrap of Joseph as an instrument of 
a latent sexual meaning in this context of chastity and a 
mysterious fecundation, is therefore hardly arbitrary. What 
is most interesting is how the different layers of meaning 
sustain each other: the domestic world furnishes the ob- 
jects for the poetic and religious symbols of Mary’s purity 
and the miraculous presence of God; the religious-social 
conception of the family provides the ascetic figure and oc- 
cupation of Joseph; the theologian’s metaphor of redemp- 
tion, the mousetrap, is, at the same time, a rich condensa- 
tion of symbols of the diabolical and the erotic and their re- 
pression; the trap is both a female object and the means of 
destroying sexual temptation. 

These symbols, whether religious or psychological, pre- 
suppose the development of realism, that is, the imaging of 
the world for its own sake, as a beautiful, fascinating spec- 
tacle in which man discovers his own horizons and freedom 
of movement. The devoted rendering of the objects of the 
home and the vocation foretells the disengagement of still 
life as a fully secular sphere of the intimate and the manipu- 
lable. Religious thought tries to appropriate all this for it- 
self; it seeks to stamp the freshly discovered world with its 
own Categories, to spiritualize it and incorporate it within 
a scheme of other-worldly values, just as earlier, the church 
took over the dangerous critical method of dialectical rea- 
soning for the demonstration of its dogmas. On the other 
side, the enlarged scope of individual vision makes this art 
increasingly a vehicle of personal life and hence of subcon- 
scious demands, which are projected on the newly ad- 
mitted realm of objects in a vaguely symbolic and inno- 
cent manner. The domestic still life is claimed as a symbolic 
field by both the ascetic ideals and the repressed desires. ‘The 
iconographic program of the period, in response to the social 
trend, favors this double process by placing in the fore- 
ground of art themes like the Virgin and Child, the An- 
nunciation, the Incarnation and the Nativity, which per- 
tain to the intimate and hidden in private life and call into 
play this complex, emotional sphere. The religion tries to 
master the feelings by transference to the imaginary holy 


persons, and in this it is aided by the realism of art, which 


30. Erasmus, Adagiorum epitome, Leipzig, 1678 (“In de- 
liciis”) ; A. Alciati, Emblemata, Leyden, 1591, pp. 306, 307, Em- 
blema Lxx1x (“Lascivia”) ; cf. also I. P. Valerianus, Hieroglyphica, 
Cologne, 1631, pp. 161, 162 (cap. xxx—-xxxv — note that the 
white mouse which is lascivious in cap. XXXIV is also “intaminata 
munditia” and a symbol of “intemerata castitas” in cap. XXXV). 
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is able to give to its figures a compelling vividness and 
familiarity. But in shaping a semblance of the real world 
about a religious theme of the utmost mysteriousness, like 
the Incarnation, the objects of the setting become significant 
of the unacknowledged physical realities that the religion 
aims to transcend through its legend of a supernatural 
birth. At the time of the Mérode panel appear also the first 
secular paintings of the naked female body, a clear sign of 
the new place of art in the contending, affective life of the 
individual. 

It is interesting to recall that the same Gerson who spoke 
so knowingly of the proper rendering of Joseph (and criti- 
cized the allegorical Roman de larose asa lascivious, though 
beautiful poem) condemned the painting of the nude. He 
warned against the current confusion of mystical and erotic 
love and saw a danger even in contemplating the nudity of 
the crucified Christ.** 

The new art thus appears as a latent battlefield for 
the religious conceptions, the new secular values, and the 
underground wishes of men, who have become more aware 
of themselves and of nature. Jan van Eyck’s portrait of 
Arnolfini and his wife as a marriage document*” — a sig- 
nificant theme at the time of the propagation of the cult of 
Joseph and the feast of his wedding with Mary — is a re- 
vealing example of this combat in which conflicting atti- 
tudes are made to coincide through the hidden allusions in 
the objects and through the reflection of the figures (in- 
cluding the painter) in a mirror. The latter is a beautiful, 
luminous, polished eye, encircled by tiny scenes of the life of 

31. Of. cit., 111, col. 610. 


32. See Erwin Panofsky, “Jan van Eyck’s Arnolfini Portrait,” 
Burlington Magazine, LXIV, 1934, pp. 117-127. 


Christ; it is both a symbol of the Virgin and a model of 
painting as a perfect image of the visible world. In accept- 
ing the realistic vision of nature, religious art runs the risk 
of receding to a marginal position, of becoming in turn the 
border element that secular reality had been. In the Arnol- 
fini portrait, it maintains itself in the background and as a 
secret language in the small objects, in contrast to their os- 
tensible domestic meaning and material charm; the more 
complete scenes of the life of Christ are a representation 
within a representation, a secondary reality forming a bor- 
der around the reflecting glass. 

At the end of the century this opposition comes out into 
the open and assumes a terrifying and melancholy form in 
the fantasies of Bosch, a master capable of enchanting ten- 
derness in the painting of landscape. His works are a coun- 
ter-offensive of the unhappy religious conscience against the 
prevailing worldliness in a period of the decay of the church. 
The formerly marginal grotesques of Gothic art, minutely 
rendered embodiments of the aggressive and the erotic, in- 
vade the entire field, and are elaborated as monstrous sym- 
bols of the desires, thrown together under the heading of 
the religious conception of sin. In these visions of a fright- 
fully exasperated asceticism, more conscious of man than 
of God, there is neither the assurance of faith nor the re- 
freshing beauty of the world. The mousetraps of the side- 
wing of the Mérode altarpiece, automatic mechanisms 
fashioned by the Virgin’s bourgeois husband to catch the 
devil and overcome the passions, are forerunners of the 
ubiquitous Boschian instruments in which the diabolical, the 
ingenious, and the sinfully erotic are combined. 
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ST. JEROME EXTRACTING THE THORN 
FROM THE LION’S FOOT 


GRETE RING 


T is the special attraction of the St. Jerome theme that, 

under devotional cover, it provided artists at an early 

period with an excuse for various “profane”’ repre- 
sentations which afterwards evolved into separate picture 
categories. Roughly speaking, we may define two princi- 
pal ways of visualizing St. Jerome. Firstly, the Saint ap- 
pears as a penitent, in the wilderness in front of his cave, 
kneeling half-naked before the crucifix, castigating himself 
with a stone. This type leads to landscape painting, with the 
figure of the Saint becoming gradually smaller and smaller, 
until it disappears into the background. Secondly, the 
scholar Saint is shown sitting at the desk in his studio, medi- 
tating, reading or writing, usually in cardinal’s dress. ‘This 
type prepares the way for the painting of indoor scenes (im- 
térieurs). In addition, the books on the shelves, the skull 
on the desk, form the nucleus of yet another category, the 
still life ( Vanitas still life). On all these occasions, the Saint 
is attended by his constant companion, the tame lion. 

The particular version of the Jerome theme we are con- 
cerned with seems to give a blend of the two standard types: 
the Saint sits in the wilderness, before the cave, but he 
wears cardinal’s robes, and, as a distinctive motif, he ex- 
tracts the thorn from the lion’s paw, hereby again present- 
ing an early instance of a future independent picture cate- 
gory, the genre. 

It needs hardly more than the word genre to indicate 
the strange inadequacy of the simple, childlike action, as 
compared to the great Latin Father’s real achievements. 
The kindly old man of the anecdote is indeed far remote 
from the giant figure of the authentic Jerome, the eloquent 
translator of the Bible, one of the most complex and intri- 
cate characters in the history of Christianity. It is, how- 
ever, not from the bare historical facts that the kom is born, 
but from narration and legend, and the story of Jerome, 
nursing the wounded animal, was certainly picture-worthy, 
and apt to promote the popularity of the Saint whose pro- 
digious scholarship seemed generally more liable to frighten 
than to attract the common worshipper. 

No saint lends himself less easily to legend than does 
Jerome, as his whole life is known to us.* Born about 340, 


1. Father Augustin Largent, S. Jerome, London, The Saints, 
1900, trans. H. Davenport; preface by G. Tyrell, p. 140. 


at Stridon in Dalmatia, of Christian parents, he went to 
Rome in 363, for studits profanis. In 373, he wandered 
to the Holy Land, and learned the language of the Bible. 
From 375 to 380, he lived as a penitent and hermit in the 
desert of Chalcis. In 382, he came to Rome, as the adviser 
of Pope Damasus, who commissioned him to translate and 
commentate the Holy Scriptures. After Damasus’ death, in 
385, he went to Palestine, and settled finally in 386 in 
Bethlehem, as the head of a monastery. There he wrote his 
most important works. He died in 419. His day is Septem- 
ber 30th.” 

In spite of all actual dates and facts, legend has sur- 
rounded the figure of Jerome. Here is the holy narrative, 
as far as it concerns us in this article. One day, when the 
Saint gave a lecture to his pupils in Bethlehem, a limping 
lion came to the convent. The other brethren fled in fear, 
but Jerome went and greeted the lion like a welcome guest. 
He examined the injured foot and carefully attended to it, 
extracting the thorn that had caused the damage and re- 
moving the pus. The foot was cured, and the lion remained 
with the Saint unto his death, faithfully performing domes- 
tic duties in the convent, as his master bade him.* 

Several questions now arise. Has the lion always been 
the attribute of St. Jerome? Does the story thus derive from 
pictorial tradition? Or is the story the original source, with 
Jerome accompanied by the lion on the story’s authority? 
To put it concisely: Is the origin of our motif to be as- 
signed to the visual arts, or to literature? 

Unsuitable as the anecdote seemed for the great Father, 
the lion as a symbol fits him rather well. Force, noble bear- 


2. Bollandist Fathers, Acta sanctorum, vill, Antwerp, 1765, 
Die Trigesima Septembris. (The Life of St. Jerome is treated by 
P. Joannes Stiltinck.) 

3. Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum historiale, Book xvi, chap. 
12 (the Speculum was finished in 1244, second edition about 
1250); Jacobus de Voragine (Jacopo da Varazze), Legenda aurea 
(written about 1260); Pietro Calé da Chioggia (Dominican), 
Legendae de sanctis (the famous “Légendier,” published after 
1330. This work has largely been utilized in Pierre Natal’s Cata- 
logus sanctorum, about 1370). Cf. Analecta Bollandiana, xxix, 
1910, pp. 30-34, 95. I should like further to cite the less well- 
known Leggende di Santo Jeronimo, of 1409, Imola, 1852, where 
the story is told charmingly in the words of the “buon secolo della 
lingua Toscana.” 
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ing, and a streak of violence in facing his adversaries and 
roaring at them, went for the man as for the animal. Ac- 
cordingly, the eminent testimony of Baronius decided in 
favor of the primacy of the image.* Largent follows him, 
and so does Kiinstle, who also contends that the legend is 
drawn from a picture.° 

The opposite thesis has been pleaded by Ficarra and 
Adolfo Venturi: not only is the lion missing in the earliest 
representations of the Saint, but also we can watch his 
gradual appearance in the apocryphal literature, and thence 
his entry into the domain of art.® 

The Bollandists, and nearly all biographers previous to 
them, have observed that the legend, here claimed for 
Jerome, had formerly been told, with hardly any varia- 
tions, in relation to another saint, the holy Abbot Gerasimus 
(t475)." The story comes from the Pratum spirituale 
(cap. 107),° and its migration from one saint to the other 
is explained, rather convincingly, by Vaccari® and Lan- 
zoni.*° 


Be that as it may, the biographer of the Vita prima of 


4. Cardinal Caesar Baronius (1538-1607), Annales ecclesiastici, 
ist ed., 1588-1607, ad Ann. 420, XLIx: “quod ejusdem S. Hie- 
ronymi imago una cum leonis effigie antiquitus consueverit in Ec- 
clesia pingi, utpote hieroglyphicum ejus in haereticis insectandis 
infracti roboris, et vehementis in eos, instar, leonis rugitus, cla- 
moris.” 

5. Karl Kiinstle, [konographie der Heiligen, Freiburg, 1926, 
pp. 299 ff. According to Kiinstle, the Four Latin Fathers were 
paralleled with the Four Evangelists, and the evangelical symbols 
were already bestowed upon them in Early Christian times. Thus 
St. Jerome was associated with Mark the Evangelist and his winged 
lion. A narrator of the Middle Ages, seeing a picture of Jerome 
and his animal companion, and not knowing the context, but re- 
membering that the Saint had lived for a long time in the desert, the 
residence of wild beasts, may have invented the fable on the author- 
ity of the picture. 

6. Angelo Ficarra, La Posizione di San Girolamo nella storia 
della cultura, 1, Agrigento, 1930, chap. v, pp. 155 ff.: “San 
Girolamo nella leggenda e nell’arte”; Adolfo Venturi, L’Arte a 
San Girolamo, Milan, 1924. 

7. J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca, LXXXVII, 3, cap. CVII, cols. 
2965 ff. 

8. The Pratum spirituale is a collection of memoirs from the 
lives of the Holy Fathers and ascetics, formed by Joannes Moschos 
( t 619), in collaboration with his friend Sophronius (later Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem). Text in Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXx1v, 
cols. 172-174. Cf. H. Usener, Der Heilige Tychon, Leipzig, 1907, 
pp. 86 ff.; Hans Lietzmann, Byzantinische Legenden, Jena, 1911, 
94. 

g. P. Alberto Vaccari, S.J., “Un prossimo centenario o la Morte 
di San Girolamo,” La Civilta Cattolica, LX1X, 1918, May 4, pp. 
202 ff., and Vaccari, “Le Antiche vite di San Girolamo,” Miscel- 
lanea Geronimiana, Roma, 1920, p. 13. According to P. Vaccari, 
the stories of the Pratum spirituale, before being translated from 
the original Greek, passed by word of mouth among the pious 
brothers (Moschos died in Rome and left his book to the monks of 
S. Saba). In the vulgarly pronounced Latin that was theirs, Gera- 
simo sounded so much alike to the more usual Geronimo, that the 
confusion could occur. It was further promoted by Latin pilgrims 
in the Orient. 

10. F. Lanzoni, “La Leggenda di San Girolamo,” Miscellanea 
Geronimiana, p. 34. 


St. Jerome makes no mention of the lion’s legend; it first 
appears in the Vita secunda, written by an unknown au- 
thor, of uncertain date, but certainly later than the Pratum 
spirituale (formed before 619), and it is fully elaborated 
in the third Vita, the Plerosque Nimirum, at the end of the 
ninth century.”* The Bollandists accordingly deny the lion 
altogether to Jerome, ending their long list of arguments 
by the final verdict: “leonem omnino repudiamus, quia leo 
ille modo prorsus improbabili est confictus.”””” 

It is the special flavor of the improbable and the fantas- 
tic that makes us look for a still more remote origin of the 
legend: we find it in pagan stories. Androcles, the slave of 
a Roman consul, in the early part of the first century is the 
hero of a parallel tale related by Aulus Gellius in his 
Noctes Atticae.’* The story has become famous through 
having been chosen for dramatization by none less than 
G. B. Shaw.** The subject, however, does not end here. 
In Gesta Romanorum, the hero becomes a hunting knight, 
and the Gesta’s commentator contends that the tale has not 
been taken from Gellius, but that here it is produced in the 
original form.*® The story occurs again in Aesop’s Fables, 
under the heading of “The Lion and the Shepherd.”*® 

Although the pictorial subject of the pagan and the 
Christian stories is practically the same, the sense behind 
the :kon is fundamentally different. The stories of An- 
drocles, of the knight and of the shepherd are nothing more 
than apologues of gratitude. Early fabulists, wanting to 
enforce the duty of gratitude, liked to illustrate it by in- 
stances of the gratitude of beasts toward men. The Jerome 
and Gerasimus legends are miracles, performed by saints 
by virtue of supernatural powers. The motif of gratitude 
remains from pagan sources, but the point of practical ap- 
plication is removed: the good deed no longer finds its im- 
mediate temporal reward; it is done by grace, for the glory 
of God, without a view to its further usefulness. 

After these deviations, coming back to the question of 
the origin of our motif, I am inclined to vote for the pri- 
ority of literature. 

To those who may deem it rather unnecessary to trace 


11. Vaccari, La Civilta Cattolica; Migne, Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus, xxi1, cols. 201 ff. “Vita Divi Hieronymi.” 

12. Bollandists, vi11, Septembris, p. 663, §Lxxv, 1232. 

13. The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, trans. J. C. Rolfe, Lon- 
don, 1927, 1, Book v, chap. xtv. Gellius, writing about 138-169, 
tells the story on the account of Apion, Wonders in Egypt (Apion, 
called Plistonices, lived in the reign of Tiberius). 

14. G. B. Shaw, Androcles and the Lion, New York, 1916. 
Shaw makes a Christian martyr out of the runaway slave, calling 
him a “humanitarian naturalist” into the bargain. 

15. Gesta Romanorum, translated from the Latin by Ch. Swann. 
Revised and corrected by W. Hooper, London, 1905, Tale civ. 
The commentator draws attention to the obvious traces of Eastern 
manners and life in his version of the tale, and he hereafter be- 
lieves in its oriental origin. The commentator’s “Application”: 
“The knight is the world, the lame lion the human race, the thorn 
original sin, drawn out by baptism.” 

16. Aesop (about 620-560), Story 231, “Gratitude.” 
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the story back to its sources, I want to point out that the 
pagan tales alone can give a clue to the simplicity, the singu- 
lar artlessness which struck us as so ill-fitting to the histori- 
cal Jerome. They were invented for the simple-minded, 
the antmae candidae of the slave, the shepherd and the 
knight, and their adaptation to the great scholar Saint was 
never thoroughly effectuated. 

A second legend which belongs in this context is the at- 
tribution of the cardinal’s title to Jerome. It is again miss- 
ing in the Vita prima; the author of the second Vita first re- 
ports that the Saint had been ordained cardinal presbyter 
in Rome, and the author of the third Vita follows him. 
These ancient biographers were obviously unable to con- 
ceive that Pope Damasus’ eminent adviser could be of a 
lesser rank.” 

Who now was originally responsible for the pictorial 
representation of St. Jerome, the cardinal, with his lion? 
The type, comprehending our special subject of the extrac- 
tion of the thorn, has no great antiquity. The man who in- 
augurated it, having detected its propagandistic value, was 
Joannes Andreas of Bologna (about 1330, T1248). The 
learned professor of law had made the revival and inten- 
sification cf the Jerome cult his chief object in life. He 
recognized in his chosen hero the ideal patron of the new 
doctrine of Humanism, far above the other Fathers as a 
scholar, linguist and stylist, and he found in the multiplica- 
tion and circulation of the Saint’s image the most effective 
means of popularization. It is to a large extent owing to 
Andreas’ efforts that Jerome has become the (perhaps) 
most frequently represented saint in art from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth century, with the exception of the mem- 
bers of the Holy Family and St. John. In his Hieronymi- 
anus (last version about 1342), Andreas suggests the 
form in which he wants his Saint to be known: “. 
cum capello, quo nunc cardinales utuntur, deposito, et 
leone mansueto.”** We may therefore safely contend that, 
without Joannes Andreas, the actual representation of St. 
Jerome would not have been introduced into the domain 
of visual art.’® 

So much for the literary and historical conception of the 
Jerome image. As to its external form, the author of the 

17. Dom. Vallarsi, 11, p. 323; Migne, loc. cit., cf. Ficarra, of. 
cit. A later biographer, writing between 1144 and °45, Niccold 
Maniacoria, Deacon of San Lorenzo in Damaso, puts it more con- 
cisely, in designating Jerome as Cardinal of Sant’Anastasia. (A. 
Venturi, L’Arte a San Girclamo, p. 6.) In special regard to the 
Netherlands, I should like to recall the ancient song: “Hij was 
Cardinael van Romen” (Karl Smits, De Ikonografie van de Neder- 
landschen primitiven, Amsterdam, 1933, p. 185, “De Kerkvaders” ). 

18. Bollandists, vi11, Septembris, p. 660, §Lxxv, “De tabulis 
S. Hieronymi representantibus.” 

19. The Jerome pictures, commissioned by Joannes Andreas, 
were accompanied by verses, several of which referred to the lion’s 
legend. Joseph Klapper, “Aus der Friihzeit des Humanismus, 
Dichtungen zu Ehren des Heiligen Hieronymus,” Bausteine, Fest- 
schrift Max Koch zum 70. Geburtstag, Breslau, 1926, pp. 261 ff. 
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special variation of the theme with which we are dealing 
is once again that arch-creator of archetypes, Rogier van 
der Weyden. The composition is preserved in a small panel 
(13 X 10 inches), now in New York (Fig. 1). I had the 
opportunity of examining it while it was still in a private col- 
lection in Paris.”° The little picture is carefully and mi- 
nutely executed, obviously by the master himself.** On the 
other hand, the influence it seems to have exercised on vari- 
ous artists of the following generations, the number of para- 
phrases it brought about in every domain of art — such as 
paintings, sculptures, illuminated manuscripts, woodcuts, 
and engravings — may point to a Rogier model of still 
greater momentum. One could regard the New York 
Jerome as the original reduced record of a lost major work 
by the master, a supposition which is bound to remain guess- 
work, as long as the documentary evidence is missing. 

The picture shows the Saint as an elderly man, bald- 
headed and beardless, sitting on a rock before the cave. He 
wears the cardinal’s red garments, with white fur linings. 
The cardinal’s hat lies at his side. An open book is balanced 
on his knees, while he performs the famous operation. ‘The 
lower part of the body is turned to the left, whereas the 
upper part tends to the right, to meet the lion, thereby cre- 
ating a countermovement which gives a particular flow to 
the folds of the garment. We have to keep this movement 
in mind, for the detection of the aforesaid paraphrases and 
copies. 

The association of the New York panel with another 
work of the Rogier sphere has been noticed: with the St. 
Jerome grisaille (Fig. 2) on one of the outside wings of the 
so-called “Sforza Triptych.”** This little altarpiece, in the 
Museum of Brussels,”* has not yet been satisfactorily desig- 
nated, notwithstanding the load of literature that art history 
has heaped upon it.** Although not now ascribed to Rogier, 
its close affinity to the master has never been doubted. On 
behalf of the portraits of the donors, supposed to represent 
Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, his wife, Bianca Maria 


Visconti (married in 1441), and their son, Galeazzo Maria 


20. Exhibited Milwaukee, Art Institute, 1938, cf. Art News, 
September 17th, 1938, and Worcester/Philadelphia, Exhibition of 
Flemish Paintings, April/March 1939, cf. Art News, July goth, 
1940. 

21. Max J. Friedlander, Altniederlandische Malerei, xiv, Ley- 
den, 1937; p. 89. 

22. Good reproductions in L. Kimmerer, Memling, Leipzig, 
1899, ills. 6 ff. 

23. Catalogue of the Musée Royal, Brussels, no. 515. Measure- 
ments: 54X46 cm.; wings 54x19 cm, each. Formerly in the 
Zambeccari Collection, Bologna, bought for the Brussels Gallery 
in March 1872, at the Middleton Sale, London, under the name of 
Memling. 

24. Friedlander, Altniederlandische Malerei, 11, Berlin, 1924, 
p. 1213 Friedrich Winkler, Die altniederlandische Malerei, Berlin, 
1924, p. 121; Winkler, Der Meister von Flemalle und Rogier van 
der Weyden, Strasbourg, 1913, pp. 135 and passim. Cf. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, The Early Flemish Painters, 2nd ed., London, 1872, 
p. 209. 
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(born in 1444, succeeded his father as Duke), the sugges- 
tion has been made that the author might be a Lombard 
artist and court painter to the Sforza family, Zanetto Bu- 
gatto, whose apprenticeship in the Netherlands and connec- 
tion with Rogier are testified by documents.*® Count Dur- 
rieu, always ingenious at linking documentary and artistic 
evidence, was the first to suggest that Bugatto may have 
painted the Sforza Triptych in Rogier’s studio.” But, as no 
authenticated works by Bugatto are left, as literature cites 
mostly single portraits by him, and, what is more, as the 
style of the triptych shows no sign of Italian relationship, 
the proposition had to remain hypothetical. 

Authors who have lately discussed the Sforza Triptych 
regard it not as the work of one single artist, but as a com- 
bined effort by different pupils of Rogier’s, acting together 
in his workshop in the early ’sixties. 

There was a young painter in Brussels at that time, 
whom Guicciardini and Vasari placed in the context of the 
Rogier school, and whose style is so well known to us by 
his later oeuvre that we can trust ourselves to detect it in 
early examples: Hans Memling.”’ Recent research has suc- 
ceeded in definitely establishing Memling’s work as a 
Geselle and associate in Rogier’s studio. The descent of the 
younger master’s Christ Enthroned, on his Last Judgment 
(Danzig), from Rogier’s Beaune Altar has been noticed, 
and so has the connection between Memling’s early A dora- 
tion of the Magi (Prado) and Rogier’s Columba Altar. 
Memling’s authorship of several Rogieresque panels, repre- 
senting scenes from the Life of the Virgin, belonging to a 
scattered altarpiece, and reassembled by Hulin de Loo, at 
first not greeted with enthusiasm, has now been more or 
less universally recognized.** Two Madonnas, in the Mu- 


25. Francesco Malaguzzi-Valeri, Pittori lombardi del quattro- 
cento, Milan, 1902, pp. 125 ff.: “Zanetto Bugatto e i ritrattisti 
della corte di Francesco e di Galeazzo Maria Sforza”; Salomon 
Reinach, La Chronique des arts, No. 27, July 30, 1904, p. 226. Two 
letters have been published, written by the Duchess Bianca Maria, 
which refer to her young protégé in regard to his Netherlandish 
connections: one dated December 26, 1460, to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, to introduce the young man whom she sent to this sovereign’s 
country to study the art of painting; the other, dated May 7, 1463 
(after Bugatto’s return to Milan), and addressed to “Nobili Viro 
dilecto Magistro Rugerio de Tornay pictori in Burseles,” wherein 
she thanks Rogier for his kindness and liberal advice granted to his 
young colleague. The Brussels Catalogue, incidentally, proposes 
other members of the Sforza family as possible donors — Ales- 
sandro Sforza (1409-1473) and his wife Costanza Varano — 
without providing any apparent evidence. 

26. The ages of the Sforza family fit well with the dates of the 
documents, cf. Paul Durrieu, La Chronique des arts, No. 28, Au- 
gust 13, 1904, p. 231, and L. Dimier, La Chronique des arts, No. 
39, December 10, 1904, p. 320. 

27. Vasari, XIII. 

28. Georges Hulin de Loo, “Hans Memlinc in Rogier van der 
Weyden’s Studio,” Burlington Magazine, Lil, 1928, pp. 160 ff. In 
one of these panels, the Purification, ascribed to Memling’s ap- 
prentice years, Hulin even notices two portraits by the master 
Rogier himself (Coll. Count Czernin, Vienna). Since Hulin’s arti- 


seum of Fine Arts in Boston, and in Brussels, have been 
revealed as youthful works by Memling after Rogier.” It 
was consequently not unnatural to look for Memling’s col- 
laboration in the Sforza Triptych, the more so as an in- 
stance of the two painters, working together on the same 
altarpiece, is recorded in the inventories of Margaret of 
Austria, Governess of the Netherlands.*® Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Friedlander, Winkler and Kammerer had 
already considered the probability of Memling’s associa- 
tion with the Sforza Altar, particularly with its wings.” 
But it was Lord Conway who made the first resolute state- 
ment in regard to the enigmatic work: “The central part 
and the wings are by different hands, but painted approxi- 
mately at the same time (1459-62). . . . The center 
piece was obviously done in the studio of Rogier. The wings 
appear to be by Memling . . . it cannot be neglected when 
we are discussing the origins of Memling.”*” 

The thesis can now be supported by a lucky coincidence. 
Another Jerome emerged from an English private col- 
lection some years ago (Fig. 3).°* It likewise displays the 
composition of the New York Rogier and of the Sforza 
wing. The new panel, slightly later than the Brussels Altar 
— between 1465 and 1470 — and already in Memling’s 
full-grown, unmistakable manner, is again of small size 
(1434 X 9% inches). It is in all probability a wing of a 
larger altarpiece, like the various other single figures of 
saints which have the same miniature-like execution in com- 
mon, and which also are to be understood as parts of greater 
ensembles.** We have, for this type, the early testimony of 
the “Anonimo Morelliano” (M. Michiel) who saw in 


cle, two further additions to this Life of the Virgin series can be 
noted: Rest on the Flight into Egypt (Friedlander, vi, no. 32, and 
XIV, p. 102) and The Nativity, from the Coll. G. M. G. Wil- 
shere, of the Frythe, Welwyn, which is as yet unpublished and 
unknown to literature. 

29. Friedlander, “The Memling Exhibition at Bruges,” Bur- 
lington Magazine, LXXV, 1939, pp. 123 f. 

30. The triptych is described in detail: “Ung Dieu de pityé, 
estant es bras de nostre Dame, ayant deux feulletz dans chascuns 
desquels il y a ung ange et dessus les dits feulletz il y a une An- 
nunciade de blanc et de noir. — Fait le tableau de la main de Rogier 
et les dits feulletz de celle de maistre Hans.” Extract from the in- 
ventory of 1516 published by Le Glay, Correspondance de l’Em- 
pereur Maximilien, Paris, 1839, 11, p. 480; see also inventory of 
1524, De Laborde, Revue archéologique, Vi1, 1850, p. 56. 

31. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, The Early Flemish Painters, p. 255; 
Friedlinder, Von Eyck bis Bruegel, 1916, p. 57, and Altnieder- 
landische Malerei, 11, p. 122; Winkler, Die altniederlandische 
Malerei, p. 123. 

32. W. M. Conway, The van Eycks and Their Followers, Lon- 
don, 1925, pp. 266 ff. 

33- Ilminster, Somerset. 

34. Granada, Capilla Real; London, National Gallery; Munich, 
Alte Pinakothek; Paris, Lovvre; Cincinnati, Coll. Edwards, ete. 
Cf. Winkler, of. cit., p. 132: “Memling has worked more in this 
miniature-like style than we can discern at the moment. I should 
like to emphasize a series of Saints, mostly fragments of altarpieces, 
showing all the advantages of these subtly painted, bright and 
brilliantly coloured little panels.” 
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Venice, in the house of Cardinal Grimani, in 1521 “many 
other small pictures of Saints, also in oil, all with shutters, 
by the same John Memlinc.”*° 

A comparison of the details demonstrates the relation 
of the three Jeromes. The New York Rogier, repre- 
senting the first stage, has been described. In the Sforza 
wing which forms the intermediate link, configuration and 
movements of man and animal are the same as in the New 
York panel, and so is the attire of the Saint, with the book 
still lying on his knees, except for the fact that the hat has 
wandered from the side to his head. The Sforza composi- 
tion must be understood in its peculiar character, as a 
grisaille, emulating the impression of a sculpture, a high 
relief; it is the more noticeable that the background has 
gained in depth, and that there is more space around the 
figures, particularly on the upper side, where the top of the 
cave is now completely visible. 

The new Memling gives the final phase: the book has 
gone, the hat remains on the head. But while keeping faith- 
fully to the old arrangements and postures, the types of saint 
and animal have changed radically. Jerome is now a mild 
and benign dignitary, middle-aged, but comely, with a 
well-kept beard, far from Rogier’s harsh and bitter old 
ascetic.°° The lion has lost the rigid heraldic appearance, 
derived from Villard de Honnecourt and other mediaeval 
model-books, and has come to life as a real animal, if look- 
ing more like a playful poodle than a beast of the wilder- 
ness. It is the lion that leads again into the realm of Mem- 
ling’s known production: he corresponds exactly to the 
similar animals on the Chastity in the Musée Jacquemart- 
André (Fig. 4), in Paris, another example of an early work 
by the master.** The specific feature of the third Jerome, 
however, is the landscape which extends below and above 
the cave, creating an entirely different relation between the 
figures and their surroundings. Before the Saint spreads a 
flowered lawn of garden-like tidiness; above, the dark sil- 
houettes of the smoothly rounded trees, the foliage, not too 
compact, enlivened by regular whitish touches, the clear 
plein-air sky: all this combines to form a kind of Memling 
signature. 

Within Memling’s oeuvre, the landscape has the closest 
relation to the backgrounds of two further rather early 
specimens: the Girl with a Hénin and the Horses and 


35. The Anonimo, trans. P. Mussi, ed. C. G. Williamson, Lon- 
don, 1903, p. 117. 

36. K. Smits, De Ikonografie, and W. Meinhoff, “Leonardos 
Hieronymus,” Repertorium fiir Kumnstwissenschaft, Lil, 1931, 
p. 107, who both, of course, did not know our panel, agreed that 
Jerome was represented without a beard in the Netherlands up to 
Gerard David, the first instance of a bearded Jerome in Flemish art 
being David’s panel in the Stadel Institute, Frankfort o/M., illus- 
trated Winkler, of. cit., p. 137. 

37. Friedlander, Altniederlandische Malerei, vi, Berlin, 1928, 
no. 96 (Chastity, Musée Jacquemart-André, no. 1033, 36 X 29 
cm.) ; Friedlander, x1v, p. 102. 


Monkey.** And yet another feature connects these two pic- 
tures with our Jerome: the arched doorway, made of 
brownish-red bricks, which frames each of the composi- 
tions. The idea presents itself to unite the three panels, as 
wings of one altarpiece. Unfortunately, the sizes do not 
give a satisfactory confirmation: both the Gw/ and the 
Horses are 43 X 16 cm. as against 37.5 24.8 cm. for the 
Jerome. Besides, the doorway arches are seen in different 
perspectives. One would have to suppose a larger polyp- 
tych, with other dispersed parts of various sizes, but the 
iconographic context does not seem consistent either, apart 
from the fact that the enigma of the two panels which are 
already known to literature has until now remained un- 
solved. One might, as a last suggestion, try to construct a 
relation between the Jerome composition where, redeemed 
by the Saint, man and wild animal live together again in 
the paradisaical state before aboriginal sin, and the Horses 
and Monkey where various animals mix in a similar peace- 
ful manner, but there the Gal with a Hénin does not fall 
in with the explanation.*® 

Considering the many further variations of the Jerome 
composition we hinted at, we find nearest to our type not a 
painting, but a small sculpture, ascribed to Tilman Riemen- 
schneider (Fig. 5 ).*° The origin from the Rogier model is 
evident, the only slight alterations being the missing book 
and the position of the cardinal’s hat which is now squeezed 
under the Saint’s right arm — incidentally not a fortunate 
motif, and one that shows clearly that the invention of the 
piece cannot be assigned to the artist who executed it. Ro- 
gier’s ascendancy over Riemenschneider has been noticed 
and commented on.*’ It becomes particularly visible when 


we confront the German sculptor’s production with the one 


38. The Girl with a Hénin, New York, Metropolitan Museum 
(Bache Collection), formerly Vieweg Collection, Brunswick; 
Horses and Monkey, Rotterdam, van Beuningen Collection, for- 
merly Coll. Cardon, Brussels, both reproduced in Friedlander, 
Altniederlandische Malerei, v1, pl. x1X, nos. 16 A and B. 

39. It may seem idle to speculate as to the probable companion 
piece 


or pieces — of our Jerome. A St. George with the Dragon, 
after the analogy of the Sforza wings, is possible, but unlikely. A 
connection between Jerome and Mark the Evangelist, the two 
saints with the lion, has already been considered. A still more obvi- 
ous guess would be the set of the Four Fathers of the Church, each 
of them impersonating his rank in the hierarchy: St. Gregory, the 
pope; St. Ambrose, the archbishop; St. Augustine, the bishop, at 
the side of St. Jerome, the cardinal. On the other hand, Memling’s 
Altarpiece in Liibeck shows Jerome in the most unexpected society, 
with St. Blasius, John the Baptist and St. Giles: hereafter all possi- 
bilities could be imagined, until another find should bring sub- 
stantial evidence. 

40. Alabaster, H. 38 cm. Late Collection Harry Fuld, Frank- 
fort o/M., formerly Coll. Aynard, Lyons, and Coll. Lelong, 
Paris. Otto Schmitt und Georg Swarzenski, Meisterwerke der Bild- 
hauerkunst in Frankfurter Privatbesitz, 1, Frankfort o/M., 1921, 
no. 143. 

41. Kurt Gerstenberg, ‘‘Riemenschneider und der _nieder- 
landische Realismus,” Zeitschrift des deutschen Vereins fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, 1, 1934, pp. 37 ff. 
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important Flemish stone carving that has survived from the 
middle of the fifteenth century: the Holy Sepulchre in the 
Church of St. Vincent in Soignies (Hainault, Belgium). 
Many years ago, when I introduced the Soignies Sainte 
Tombe I ventured to ascribe it — circumspectly — to 
Rogier, a thesis which was, of course, not endorsed.** But 
the close connection of the work to the great master of 
‘Tournai was believed from the start, and its influence on 
Riemenschneider is obvious. 

Once again we are faced with a speculative question: Is 
the hypothetical major model for Rogier’s New York 
Jerome to be expected in the domain of sculpture? The con- 
struction of the little panel is very relief-like, even allowing 
for the master’s general sculptural tendencies. The Sforza 
wing is an undisguised imitation of a carving, and it was 
left to the more mature Memling to treat the theme 
under a truly “picturesque” aspect. This question, how- 
ever, leads too far into the yet unexplored territory of 
Rogier the sculptor, and it seems safer to leave it for the 
time being. 

The conjecture that the archetype of the numerous 
Jeromes in woodcut and engraving which pervaded the 
Netherlands and Germany in the fifteenth century might 
have been a sculpture has already been made by Anna 
Striimpell, in her circumstantial article about Jerome in 
his study.*® The coincidence seems noteworthy, since the 
Rogier-Memling composition was not known to the au- 
thor; it would, besides, not have fitted in her program, 
confined to the interior representation of the Saint. In spite 
of this self-imposed limitation, Striimpell’s and our theme 
sometimes overlap. I can cite several Jeromes, registered by 
Striimpell, which go back to our type, while being closer to 
the Memling than to the Rogier variation. 

On a small panel (Fig. 6), by a painter from the Upper 
Rhine, dated 1480, the figures of saint and lion seem to be 
taken piece by piece from the Memling picture, transferred 
into the study.** The same applies to some of the graphic 
specimens, like the German woodcut (Fig. 7) of the fif- 
teenth century (Schreiber 1534) which in its turn corre- 
sponds to a stone relief, thereby again leading to sculpture.” 

There is another type of Jerome Extracting the Thorn 


42. Grete Ring, “Beitrage zur Plastik von Tournai,” Belgische 
Kunstdenkmdler, Munich, 1, 1923, pp. 288 ff.; i#dem, “Das 
Heilige Grab von Soignies,” Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, Lv, 
1922, pp. 36 ff. 

43. Anna Striimpell, “Hieronymus im Gehiuse,” Marburger 
Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1, 1925/26, pp. 173 ff. 

44. Dated 1480. Frankfort, Stidel Institute. Illustrated in 
Striimpell, of. cit., pl. xLv1 B. (Text on p. 213.) 

45. Schreiber, Manuel de la gravure sur bois et sur métal, no. 
1534; Striimpell, of. cit., p. 202, ill. pl. xiv B. Cf. a stone re- 
lief in Tiickelhausen, Lower Franconia, illustrated in Die Kunst- 
denkmaler des Kénigreichs Bayern, 11, 1, Unterfranken, Bez. Amt. 
Ochsenfurt, 1911, p. 267, fig. 189. On nearly all the graphic ver- 
sions, St. Jerome is represented beardless and adorned by a halo. 


which I should like to mention, although it lacks the coun- 
termovement, which is the specific trait of our Jerome, 
and although it is of Italian execution. It is preserved in 
three rather similar panels, one in the National Gallery, 
London, called Venetian School (Fig. 8), the second in the 
van Marle Collection, Perugia, called Veneto-Byzantine 
about 1500, and a third one, quoted by van Marle, and as- 
signed by him to the beginning of the sixteenth century.*° 
On first thought, this Jerome seems to be the oldest type; 
the byzantinizing forms of landscape and figures, the enor- 
mous throne, surrealistically transplanted in the wilderness, 
combine to produce a strikingly primitive aspect. But the 
three pictures were not executed before 1500; there is no 
evidence of an earlier model, and hardly the necessity to 
presume one.** The figures of saint and lion of the 
“Byzantine” panels, removed into the study, coincide again 
with a series of woodcuts and engravings, culminating in 
Diirer’s early woodcut, Hieronymus im Gehdaus (Fig. 

Looking back on our paper, the introduction of the 
Memling picture seems to have served various purposes. If 
it did not bring along new perceptions, it proved helpful 
in confirming and establishing several, until now more or 
less hypothetical ones. It promoted the solution of the 
Sforza Triptych problem, making it finally clear that this 
altarpiece was the associate work of different pupils of 
Rogier van der Weyden, one of whom was the youthful 
Memling. It thus certified again to Memling’s presence in 
Rogier’s studio between 1460 and 1464, the years before 
the older artist’s death. Although the master-apprentice re- 
lation of the two painters is by now amply ratified, every 
further link in the chain of evidence is welcome.“ 

The new St. Jerome throws light upon the practice of 
iconographic tradition and the conception of originality in 
early Flemish art. In watching the subject, as it is handed 
over from one generation to the other, we experience once 
more that the master who borrows the motif does not hereby 
renounce his own way of expression. Execution proved as 
revealing as invention, and it was just in the slight devia- 
tions from the archetype that the individual manner of one 
artist as different from the other could be detected. 


46. London, National Gallery No. 3543; R. van Marle, Italian 
Painting, xvii1, The Hague, 1936, p. 550, fig. 299, and p. 551. 

47. Unless we might venture to suppose that this composition 
gives a record of one of the first commissions by Joannes Andreas. 
In this case, the type would go back to the second half of the 14th 
century, and would, in fact, be prior to our version. 

48. Basle, 1492. Cf. Daniel Burckhardt, Albrecht Diirer’s Auf- 
enthalt in Basel, Munich and Leipzig, 1892. 

49. The little find complies with Dr. Friedlinder’s request, ex- 
pressed in 1916, and forestalling the development of research: 
“Dated or datable works by Memling, from as early times as pos- 
sible, are to be looked for with ever increasing zeal. The few docu- 
mented dates unfortunately do not take us further back than to 
1475” (Von Eyck bis Bruegel, p. 58). 
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Following the same thread of thought in another direc- 
tion, the invention can be endorsed as characteristic of 
Rogier alone. It was his choice to show Jerome, involved 
in a dramatic incident, however mild, a scene of movement, 
while, as a matter of course, the Saimt Sitting before His 
Cave in the Wilderness should have been the image of con- 
templation. Rogier’s inclination made him decide for ac- 
tion, and it was left to another artistic temperament to 
choose the representation of the Writer Saint Sitting in His 
Study: Jan van Eyck.” 

The legendary motif, as selected by Rogier, lived on 
for some time, to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 


50. Friedrich Winkler, “Neues von Hubert und Jan van Eyck,” 
Friedlander Festschrift zum 60. Geburtstag, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 
94 ff. The article cites in detail the documents referring to Jan’s 
two lost St. Jerome representations, and it provides illustrations of 
works of art recording Jan’s composition. (Painting by Petrus 
Cristus after Jan van Eyck in Detroit, miniatures in Torino and in 
Bavarian possession. ) 
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particularly in the more conservative domains of engraving 
and woodcut. But the legend, rooted in the Middle Ages 
and still earlier times, was a theme of the past. The figure 
of the intellectual worker, as inaugurated by Jan van Eyck, 
was the conception of the future, and the one to survive.”* 
It was further elaborated not only in the famous Hierony- 
mus im Gehdause-representations (Diirer’s engraving of 
1514, Cranach, etc.), but in the scholar-portrait of the 
coming generations, the most distinguished instances being 
the portraits of Erasmus (Quentin Massys, Diirer’s en- 
graving of 1526, Holbein), St. Jerome’s editor and great 
spiritual descendant. 


RICHMOND, SURREY 


51. This type again may be traced back to the so-called Author’s 
Portrait of the late antiquity, forming the link between antiquity 
and Renaissance which was to be expected, and leaving out our 
“Gothic” type. 
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NOTES 


THE ART COLLECTION OF A 
VIRTUOSO IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY ENGLAND 


H. BUNKER WRIGHT and 
HENRY C. MONTGOMERY 


“The Italians,” wrote John Dryden, “call a man a virtuoso, 
who loves the noble arts, and is a critic in them.”* The term has 
had many other meanings, but in England in the early eight- 
eenth century it was often used in this sense.? The virtuoso was 
an informed amateur in the arts rather than a specialist, one who 
collected works of art with discrimination rather than a creative 
artist. The professional became a virtuoso only when he pos- 
sessed an interest in the arts outside his own field and displayed 
something of a “universal genius.” This was an ideal appropri- 
ate to the Augustan Age, a period when Englishmen were at- 
tempting to develop a national culture comparable to that of an- 
cient Rome. The spirit of the times was exemplified by the poet 
who studied painting, the architect who produced plays, and the 
painter who composed a ballet or edited Paradise Lost.* Al- 
though some pretenders to the title of virtuoso were hardly more 
than ridiculous dilettanti, it was most accurately applied to the 
true connoisseur. 

England had need of such men in those days. Interest in art, 
which had not been encouraged during the Puritan period, was 
just beginning to revive. There had been no great patrons of 
art since the time of Charles I and the second Earl of Arundel.‘ 
Jonathan Richardson, who was both a painter and a virtuoso, in 
1719 bewailed the fact that “so few here in England have con- 
sidered that to be a good connoisseur is fit to be part of the edu- 
cation of a gentleman, that there are so few lovers of Painting; 
not merely for furniture, or for ostentation, or as it represents 
their friends or themselves; but as it is an art capable of enter- 
taining, and adorning their minds. . . .”° To promote such an 
attitude Richardson wrote a series of essays arguing not only the 
personal benefits to be derived, but also the advantages to the 
nation: 


“If our nobility, and gentry were lovers of Painting, and 
connoisseurs, a much greater treasure of pictures, drawings, and 
antiques would be brought in, which would contribute abun- 
dantly to the raising, and meliorating our taste, as well as to the 
improvement of our artists.””® 


“Thus a thing as yet unheard of, and whose very name (to 
our dishonour) has at present an uncouth sound may come to be 
eminent in the world, I mean the English school of Painting.” 


1. John Dryden, “Observations on The Art of Painting of . . . Du 
Fresnoy,” Works, ed. Scott and Saintsbury, London, 1892, xvu, p. 444. 

2. The term was also used during this period to denote a dabbler in 
natural history and experimental philosophy. This type was frequently 
satirized, as in Butler’s Characters and Shadwell’s The Virtuoso. 

3. For example, Alexander Pope, Sir John Vanbrugh, Sir James Thorn- 
hill, and Jonathan Richardson. 

4. The most detailed and comprehensive study of a seventeenth-century 
collector is Mary F. S. Hervey’s The Life, Correspondence, and Collections 
of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, Cambridge, 1921. 

5. Jonathan Richardson, “A Discourse on the Dignity, Certainty, Pleas- 
ure, and Advantage of the Science of a Connoisseur,” Works, London, 
1792, Pp. 173. 

6. Ibid., p. 196. 

7. Ibid., p. 194. 


Undoubtedly, as Richardson predicted, the intelligent pa- 
tronage of connoisseurs did contribute to the development of 
English art. A detailed analysis of the artistic interests and the 
art collection of one of the virtuosi is therefore of some sig- 
nificance. 


Matthew Prior (1664-1721) is famed as a diplomatist and a 
writer of clever vers de société; it is not so well known that he 
was also an admirer of the arts and a collector. While Richard- 
son was writing his Discourse on the Dignity, Certainty, Pleas- 
ure, and Advantage of the Science of a Connoisseur, he dis- 
cussed the subject with Prior as one whom “every body will 
readily acknowledge was very proper to be advised with on this, 
or a much greater occasion.”*® Richardson adopted Prior’s rec- 
ommendation that this science should be called “connoissance”’ 
and in his text proudly announced his indebtedness, as he put it, 
out of vanity in himself as well as in justice to his friend.® 

Like Richardson, Prior thought that an acquaintance with 
the arts should be part of the equipment of a gentleman. In his 
“Heads for a Treatise upon Learning,” which is Baconian in 
tone as well as in scope, he wrote: 


“Besides the Serious Study which is to be the general exercise 
and employment of your life, and without being Master of 
which You can never make any great figure in the World You 
should be pretty well Versed in some more Pleasing and if I may 
so express it, some Secundary Science. 

“This You will find convenient it will take idle Hours from 
your hand when alone, and have a proper use in Company, a 
double one if You are in any public Station, for it will hinder 
the Curious pressing upon you as to more solemn matter, and 
enable You without appearing Ignorant or ill bred to turn the 
Discourse to what may at once conceal your Secret and enter- 
tain your Company. 

“Amongst these Arts of a Mechanical Consideration I reckon 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Gardening &ca. 

“The Choice of these must be determined by the bent of 
every Mans own Mind, and without such an inclination or what 
we call a Genius he will make a very little Progress in these or 
any of those Sciences which tho Supported and improved by 
Judgmt are founded upon imagination. These Arts I say at once 
Instruct and amuse, help Men that have Estates to employ them 
agreably, and to oblige those who have not, and may yet partici- 
pate of another Mans pleasure; and add at the same time to it; 
For there is no Man that does any thing of this kind but is 
pleased to show it, and no Man that understands it but is obliged 
to him for the Communication; besides the Company wch the 
Exercise of these Arts bring a Man into is as well Honorable as 
agreable, Their Studies are mixed with other Arts, and the con- 
versation they must have met with before they can have arrived 
to any Perfection in their own Art must needs have rendered 
them in a great Measure Scholars and Gentlemen.””?° 


This utilitarian argument does not represent Prior’s whole 
attitude toward the arts. It may be that his knowledge of paint- 
ing and architecture had been of practical value to him as min- 
ister to the court of Louis XIV, and originally he may have 


8. Ibid., p. 198. 

9. Ibid., p. 199. 

10. Matthew Prior, Dialogues of the Dead and Other Works in Prose 
and Verse, Cambridge, 1907, p. 187. Prior did not publish this essay. The 
manuscript from which it has since been printed is obviously not in a fin- 
ished state. 
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been prompted by a desire to emulate the noblemen whom he 
wished to have as friends. It was not, however, for ostentation 
that he devoted himself to “connoissance” in the years of his 
retirement from political life, when he was no longer moti- 
vated by ambition. 

At that time he numbered among his most intimate friends 
some kindred spirits whom he called his virtuosi. They gathered 
occasionally at his house in Duke Street, Westminster, not for 
formal discourse or deliberate self-improvement, but for the 
pleasure of informal conversation over the bottle. The easy fa- 
miliarity of the meetings must have increased both the bril- 
liance and the sincerity of the ideas that were exchanged, for 
the men who attended were not mere dilettanti. They included 
the painters Sir James Thornhill, John Wootton, and Michael 
Dahl, and such eminent men in other fields as Humfrey Wanley, 
antiquary and bibliophile; Charles Christian Reisen, gem cut- 
ter; Charles Bridgman, landscape gardener; and James Gibbs, 
the architect.™ 

Prior may never have tried to practice any of the graphic arts 
himself unless he painted the murals that have recently been 
discovered at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in a room that he 
might have occupied in the early years of his fellowship. These 
are sketchy allegorical panels, which have been attributed to 
Prior because they seem related to Dryden’s ““The Hind and the 
Panther,” 2 poem that Prior and his friend Charles Montagu 
travestied in “The Country-Mouse and the City-Mouse.’’*” 

It is certain, however, that Prior was a student of art, if not a 
painter. Some of his notes on Colors and on Architecture still 
exist,’* and one of the fragments found among his manuscripts 
shows a sophisticated appreciation: 


“It is not enough to have Eyes, You must have understanding 
also, and in proportion to that understanding the pleasure you 
have from seeing the picture is augmented. 

“If any man views the Copernican System upon paper he 
takes notice only of so many Circles that compose one great 
Scroll, as he apprehends it more distinctly he will more particu- 
larly admire it, and when he is Master of it, He will wonder 
how it came into the Wit of Man to invent it; The like in Paint- 
ing, an ignorant Person sees Men, Women, or Animals, Build- 
ings or Landscapes, and contents himself by thinking these 
things thus painted resemble what he has seen in the World. As 
he remarks more difference in these Representations, he begins 
to reflect how far one Painter exceeds another, and as he grows 
up to a fuller knowledge, and examines more studiously the 
beauties of the design, the disposition, and the colouring, he 
falls into admiration that it should be in the Wit or power of 
Man to draw these lights and shades forth from a flat ground, 
and to raise a little Creation from a poor piece of wood or an 
extended canvas,””*# 


Prior even became capable of “discriminating between hands” 
with some confidence. For instance, he wrote to his friend Ed- 
ward Lord Harley in 1719 describing in the following terms 
two pictures that he had seen at Dr. Freind’s: 


“. . . One is of a good hand, Flemish — I think one of the 
Van Halst — but it is only a portrait of a soldier to the waist, 
not quite half-length; the other is a small piece of a Madonna 
and a Christo Infantulo —-I believe it to be of Carlo Maratte, 
but by no means his best manner.”’*® 


11. MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, Hereford, Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, 1904-08, 111, pp. 482-483, 487-488, 498-499. 

12. C. W. Previte Orton, “The Wall-paintings in K, Second Court,” 
The Eagle (a magazine supported by members of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge), xL1v, 1924, pp. I-9. 

13. Prior Papers, Longleat, xx1x, fols. 73 ff. 

14. Dialogues of the Dead, p. 404. 

15. MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, 11, p. 476. 
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Prior was a patron of artists, not only in his friendship with 
them and in his sponsorship of such men as Hugh Howard and 
Charles Jervas, but also through the conventional practice of 
commissioning portraits from them. Some of these paintings 
were memorials of friends; others were of himself. There are 
over two dozen portraits of Prior now extant; some of these are, 
of course, copies, but he is known to have sat for at least seven 
artists, including the most eminent of that age.*® 

Like most virtuosi, Prior was a collector in many fields. He 
was naturally most active in accumulating a large library, but he 
displayed the diversity of his interests by collecting antique 
bronzes, jewels and trinkets, coins and medals, prints and draw- 
ings, and, in addition, the paintings and sculptures with which 
we are here concerned." It is not surprising that Prior’s house 
was nicknamed “‘Matt’s Palace,” for it was regally adorned with 
works of art. There were pictures in every room except the 
servants’ quarters. The drawing room and the adjoining “closet” 
were a veritable private gallery, with almost a hundred pictures 
covering their walls. 

It was, to be sure, not a large collection by modern standards; 
nor were the pictures in it great masterpieces. It was, however, 
an admirable accomplishment for a man who had inherited 
neither pictures nor wealth. For the very reason that it was the 
work of one individual whose limited means forced him to 
choose carefully, it was more indicative of the taste of a virtuoso 
than the collections of the nobility, in part inherited, in part 
purchased by agents who had been given cartes blanches. We 
may suppose that not all the paintings that Prior might have de- 
sired were available, and that many were beyond his means. 
Nevertheless, the pictures that hung on his walls were works 
admired by an English gentleman who during the reigns of 
William and Anne had associated with the cultured people of 
London, The Hague, Paris, and Versailles. 

Under the circumstances, it is remarkable that so many paint- 
ers of the first rank were represented in the collection, even if 
only by minor paintings, works of doubtful authenticity, or 
copies. The copies were often by reputable craftsmen, and they 
probably served well the purposes of a virtuoso, although they 
would have disappointed a speculator. Prior did not hesitate to 
acknowledge that a picture was a copy if he knew it to be so. If 
he had more copies than he realized or was in error in some of 
his attributions, that is not to be wondered at considering the 
state of contemporary scholarship on this subject. Many of his 
pictures he did not try to ascribe to any artist. 

Prior’s collection had breadth and variety. The Dutch-Flem- 
ish school of painting was most adequately represented. The 
Italian school] came next, and then the French and the English, 
with a sprinkling of others. There was every type of subject: 
still life, genre, architecture, landscapes, seascapes, historical 
subjects, religious and mythological subjects, and portraits. The 
pictures in the last two categories were the most numerous. 
About a fourth of the collection had religious and mythological 
subjects, and more than a third consisted of portraits. ‘This pre- 
ponderance of portraits was normal, The Dutch-Flemish school, 
which Prior favored, specialized in portraits, and an “old head” 
could be purchased for less than a large canvas by the same hand. 
Furthermore, portraiture was the one branch of art in which the 
English had achieved eminence; indeed, according to Richard- 
son’s boast, had “‘excelled all the world.’?® 


16. The best account of all the portraits of Prior is to be found in the 
Catalogue of the Pictures Belonging to His Grace the Duke of Portland, 
K.G., at Welbeck Abbey, 17 Hill Street, London, and Langwell House, 
compiled by Richard W. Goulding, Cambridge, 1936, pp. 90, 177-178, 
285, 382-383. 

17. The prints and drawings (appraised at over £250) were kept in 
portfolios and bound volumes with the rest of the books; they will there- 
fore be dealt with in a forthcoming study of Prior’s library. The collec- 
tions of jewels and trinkets, coins and medals were not extensive. The 
bronzes were disposed of before Prior’s death. 

18. Jonathan Richardson, “The Theory of Painting,” Works, p. 20. 
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There was naturally another reason for the number of por- 
traits owned by Prior: they were mementos of people whom he 
knew. Not having an illustrious ancestry to commemorate, as 
many other collectors did, Prior substituted pictures that would 
indicate the heights to which he himself had ascended: the mon- 
archs he had served, the noblemen who had been his patrons, 
and himself as a plenipotentiary. And to memorialize the friend- 
ships of his private life he had portraits of the men — and 
women — with whom he had been most intimate. 

Much of the pleasure that Prior took in his pictures must have 
been of a personal nature. He was not only familiar with many 
of the subjects; he was also acquainted with almost all of the 
contemporary artists who were represented in the collection. 
The richness of these associations is illustrated in the following 
catalogue. Whenever pertinent information is available, the 
entry for each item includes a brief statement of the relation 
of Prior to subject or artist, using as frequently as possible 
Prior’s own words in prose or verse. 

Prior may have begun collecting paintings while he was in 
Holland as secretary to the English embassy at The Hague, 
1690-97. It is certain that he made some acquisitions while in 
Paris during 1698 and 1699, and the collection probably con- 
tinued to grow during the twelve succeeding years, which he 
spent in England. Quite a number of his pictures seem to have 
been acquired between 1711 and 1715, when he was again in 
Paris. When the change of ministry that followed the death of 
Queen Anne occasioned his recall, Prior did not bring back all 
of the pictures he had with him. A score of them were left with 
Robert Arbuthnot, a brother of Dr. John Arbuthnot and a mer- 
chant located in Rouen, to be remitted to England in small lots 
at irregular intervals.’® Since Prior in recording the receipt of 
these expressed their value in livres, it may be inferred that they 
were purchased in France. In 1718, while these paintings were 
still abroad, Prior listed forty-five of the pictures catalogued be- 
low as being “‘at home.” It appears, therefore, that he owned 
about half of the collection at that time and acquired the rest be- 
tween 1718 and his death on September 18, 1721. 

More specific information can be given about the history of 
individual items subsequent to Prior’s death. In his will, drafted 
five weeks before his decease, Prior made some arrangements for 
their disposal. His bust by Coysevox was to be placed on his 
monument in Westminster Abbey.”° His portrait by Belle and 
the Earl of Jersey’s by Rigaud were bequeathed to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, his alma mater. Lady Henrietta Harley 
was given the picture of Queen Elizabeth; and her daughter 
Margaret, the miniature of himself by Boit. His friend Edward 
Lord Harley was to receive the bust of Flora by Girardon and 
any six pictures he might choose, and was given the right to pur- 
chase any of the remainder at the appraisers’ valuation.** Har- 
ley bought seventy-two items under this arrangement. After his 
daughter’s marriage to the second Duke of Portland, a number 
of these were taken to Welbeck Abbey, where eleven of them 
are still preserved. During the settlement of Prior’s estate, a few 
of the portraits were given to the subjects or their families. The 
remainder of the collection was sold, probably to some London 
dealer, for a public sale was precluded by the executors’ desire 
that the effects be disposed of in a private manner.”* 


Information concerning both the history of the collection and 
its composition is derived chiefly from the following documents: 


A. PRIOR’S LIST (Prior Papers, Longleat, Vol. xx1, extra sheets 
bound into the end of the volume) .?8 


19. MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, 11, pp. 463, 468-469; Records of 
Prior’s Executors, Welbeck, 1, fols. 92, 101v, 108. 
20. The monument itself was erected from designs by James Gibbs. 
21. The Will of Matthew Prior, Probate Registry, Somerset House. 
2. Records of Prior’s Executors, 1, fol. 185. 
3. This and other unpublished material from the Prior Papers pre- 
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In 1718, Prior dictated to his secretary, Adrian Drift, this list 
of the pictures then in his house, setting a valuation upon each 
one. The amounts given may represent in some instances the 
prices Prior had paid, as Drift later asserted, but some evalua- 
tions are marked “estimated by Mr. Howard,” and others may 
represent Prior’s own appraisal.** In the present catalogue, all 
these amounts are quoted with the identifying phrase “Valued 
1718.” In July 1719, February 1721, and July 1721, when 
Prior received shipments of the pictures he had left in France 
with Robert Arbuthnot, he added these to the list, stating their 
value in livres. These amounts are quoted in the present cata- 
logue after the phrase “Valued 1719” (or 1721) ; we have fol- 
lowed Drift in converting livres to pounds at the current rate 
of seventeen to one. 


B. INVENTORY of pictures owned by Prior at the time of his 
death (Records of Prior’s Executors, Welbeck, Vol. 1, fols. 16v— 
18).75 See Fig. 1. 


In 1721, soon after Prior’s death, this complete room-by-room 
inventory of the pictures was made by Adrian Drift, who was 
co-executor with Edward Lord Harley. It is probable that 
Drift based his descriptions on information that he had had 
from Prior himself. 


C. PICTURES CHOSEN BY HARLEY as part of bequest (Ibid., 
fol. 68). 


From the Inventory, Lord Harley chose six pictures in fulfill- 
ment of the provisions of Prior’s will. When these were de- 
livered, together with the items specifically willed to members 
of the Harley family, Drift made this separate list of them. In 
the present catalogue these pictures are identified by the phrase 
“Chosen by Harley as part of bequest.” 


D. APPRAISAL of Prior’s pictures (Ibid., fols. 46-46v). 


After the pictures that were bequeathed to Lord Harley and 
others had been removed from the collection, the professional 
appraisers, John Sanderson and Arthur Calcott, with the spe- 
cial assistance of J. Peters, set a value on each of the remaining 
items. These amounts are identified in the present catalogue by 
the phrase “Appraised 1721.” The appraisals were astonish- 
ingly low even for that age, as both Drift and Harley agreed,”® 
but they do represent the actual price paid by Harley for all his 
purchases, and it is likely that the other items were sold to the 
appraisers at their own valuation as was done with the coins 
and medals.?" In this list, the items were given in a new order 
and many of the descriptions were defective. 


E. PICTURES BOUGHT BY HARLEY (lJbid., fols. 72-72v). 


From the Appraisal list, Lord Harley chose those pictures that 
he wished to buy. Drift then made this separate list of his pur- 
chases, following the order and numbering used by the ap- 
praisers, but expanding the entries sufficiently so that they may 
be identified with descriptions in the Inventory. In the present 
catalogue, items on this list are identified by the phrase “Bought 
by Harley.” 


F. COMPARISON of the Appraisal of the pictures bought by 
Harley with the Valuation given in Prior’s List (Jbid., Vol. 11, 
fol. 20*, and another copy, Jbid., fol. 35). 


In 1726, Drift submitted to Lord Harley this new list of these 
pictures with parallel columns giving “appraisers’ valuation,” 
“prime cost,” and the difference between them. This helps to 
identify some of these items with the descriptions in Prior’s 
List. In the few cases where Drift’s statement of the original 


served at Longleat are here used with the kind permission of the Marquis 
of Bath. 

24. Drift’s description of this list is found on the margin of Docu- 
ment F. 

25. This and other material from the unpublished Records of Prior’s 
Executors which are preserved at Welbeck Abbey are here used with the 
kind permission of the Duke of Portland. 

26. Records of Prior’s Executors, 11, fol. 29. 

27. Ibid., 1, fol. 185v. 
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value is not taken from Prior’s List, the amount is identified in 
the present catalogue by the phrase “Prime Cost.” 


G. PICTURES SOLD BY THE COUNTESS OF OXFORD 
(Catalogue of the Pictures Belonging to His Grace the Duke of 
Portland, K.G., at Welbeck Abbey . . ., compiled by Richard 
W. Goulding, Cambridge, 1936, pp. xxxii—xxxiv). 


Drift’s list of the pictures acquired by Harley with notes added 
to indicate their later history so far as it is known. Several 
items were sold by Harley’s widow when his collection was dis- 
persed in 1742. These are identified in the present catalogue by 
the phrase “Sold by his widow in 1742.” 


H. PICTURES THAT WERE AT WELBECK at one time but 
cannot now be located (/bid., pp. xvii—xx, xxxii—xxxiv). 


A list of the items that were mentioned in the Welbeck Cata- 
logue of 1747 but have since disappeared. In each case there is 
given the date of the latest record of the picture’s presence in 
the Duke of Portland’s collection. Such items are identified in 
the present catalogue by the phrase “Was at Welbeck in 


I. PICTURES NOW AT WELBECK (Ibid., Nos. 14, 15, 61, 97, 
122, 161, 227, 237, 282, 444, 445, 854). 
Each of the pictures from Prior’s collection that is now at Wel- 
beck Abbey is described in detail. Its history is given in full and 
copies of it are listed. These pictures are identified in the pres- 
ent catalogue by the phrase “Now at Welbeck, No. - 


The catalogue that follows is the result of careful colla- 
tion of all these documents. Because the lists do not always agree 
and some entries are incomplete or obviously erroneous, perfect 
correlation is impossible. We have therefore based this cata- 
logue on the Inventory of 1721 as the most complete account of 
the items owned by Prior at his death. Whenever an item can be 
identified in the other lists, we have used any supplementary in- 
formation that they supply. Whenever there are significant dis- 
crepancies in the descriptions of an item, these have been noted, 
together with the location of the variants. 

In our ascriptions of the pictures now at Welbeck Abbey, we 
follow the printed catalogue of that collection. In all other 
cases, the ascriptions of the eighteenth-century lists have been 
allowed to stand, although the artists’ names have been given in 
the forms generally used today. Whenever the lists describe a 
picture as being “after Titian” or “after Holbein,” etc., we 
have repeated the phrase without comment. We have also fol- 
lowed the manuscripts in the use of such descriptive terms as 
“Large,” “Head,” “Half length” even though these may be 
inexact. For the sake of convenience in reference, the items have 
been rearranged alphabetically according to artist and have been 
renumbered. 


THE PRIOR COLLECTION 


ALBANI, FRANCESCO 


1. Venus and Cupid. Small. 
Appraised 1721: £1. 55. 
2. Charity. 
Appraised 1721: £3. 10s. Bought by Harley. Sold by his 
widow in 1742. 
Ascribed to Bourdon in the Inventory and subsequent 
lists, apparently because of a misreading of Prior’s List, 
which gives the artist as Albani. 


AMBERGER, CHRISTOPHE 
3. A Physician. Small, half length, on board. 


BELLE, ALEXIS SIMON 


"4. Matthew Prior. Half length. (Fig. 2) 
Willed to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where it now 
hangs. 


BULLETIN 


This picture is said to have been made at Louis XIV’s or- 
der and expense.?* It portrays Prior in his habit as Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the court of France, 1713 to 1714, the 
climax of his diplomatic career. A photograph of this por- 
trait is reproduced as the frontispiece to C. K. Eves’ Matthew 
Prior. 


5. Simon Harcourt. Half length. 

Appraised 1721: £3. 1os. Given by Prior’s executors to 
Viscount Harcourt, father of the subject. Now at Nuneham 
Park.?9 

Simon Harcourt presented this portrait to Prior while in 
Paris with him.*° They were very good friends, being fel- 
low poets as well as fellow members of the Brothers Club. 
Indeed there is still some question as to which of them wrote 
“The Female Phaeton” and “The Judgment of Venus.”*? 


6. Abbé Francois Gaultier. Three quarters length. 

Appraised 1721: £2. 10s. Bought by Harley. 

Gaultier was Louis XIV’s secret agent in England. In 
negotiating the preliminaries of the Treaty of Utrecht, he 
served the French in the same way that Prior served the Eng- 
lish ministry. 


BLOEMAERT, ABRAHAM 


7. The Golden Age. On copper. Engraved with the date 1604, 
“Bloemaert Inventor. Nicola de Bruin Sculptor.” 
Valued 1719: 250 livres (£14. 135. 9d.). Appraised 1721: 

£10. Bought by Harley. Now at Welbeck, No. 445. 


BOGDANI, JAKOB 


8. Peaches and Birds. 
Valued 1718: £4. 1os. Appraised 1721: £2. 10s. Bought 
by Harley. 


9. Peaches and Plums. 
Valued 1718: £4. 10s. Appraised 1721: £2. 10s. Bought 
by Harley. Sold by his widow in 1742. 


BOL, HANS 
See No. 75. 


BONZI, PIETRO PAOLO (called Il Gobbo de’ Carracci) 


10. Pomegranates, Grapes, Quinces, etc. 
Valued 1718: £4. Appraised 1721: £3. Bought by Harley. 
In the Appraisal list this is ascribed to “Michel Angelo,” 
that is, Michelangelo Cerquozzi, a pupil of Bonzi. 


BOURDON, SEBASTIEN 


11. Europa. 
Valued 1721: 150 livres (£8. 16s. 3d.). Appraised 1721: 
£2. 10s. Bought by Harley. 


12. The Judgment of Paris. 
Valued 1721: 150 livres (£8. 16s. 3d.). Appraised 1721: 
£3. Bought by Harley. 
See also No. 2. 


BRUEGHEL, JAN 
See No. 62. 


CANY, JEAN BAPTISTE DE 


13. Bernard de Porto-Moriso, General of the Capuchins. Head 
and shoulders, oval, pastel on paper. Signed. 
Appraised 1721: £3. Bought by Harley. Now at Welbeck, 
No. 15. 
In the manuscript lists this is mistakenly ascribed to Du 
Vivier. The artist is identified as Cany, however, in the Cata- 


28. C. K. Eves, Matthew Prior: Poet and Diplomatist, New York, 
1939, p- 380. 

29. Catalogue of the Pictures . . . at Welbeck, p. 430. 

30. Records of Prior’s Executors, 1, fol. 113. 

31. A. R. Waller in his edition of Prior’s Dialogues of the Dead, pp. 
387-388; Eves, op. cit., pp. 389-392. 
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logue of the Pictures . . . at Welbeck. There is also a copy 
of this in oils at Welbeck, No. 196. 


CERQUOZZI, MICHELANGELO 


See Nos. 10, 103. 


CHERON, LOUIS 


14. Our Saviour and the Woman of Samaria. 
Appraised 1721: £2. 1os. 
Chéron also drew the frontispiece and the vignettes for 
the pretentious folio edition of Prior’s poems published in 
1718. 


CLOUET, FRANCOIS 
See No. 69. 


COMBES, PETER 


15. Landscape. 
Done at Paris in 1699. 


16. A Hawk. After Holbein. 
Appraised 1721: 10s. 6d. Bought by Harley. 
See also JERVAS, CHARLES, AND PETER COMBES. 


COYSEVOX, ANTOINE 


17. Bust of Matthew Prior. Marble. 

Placed on Prior’s monument in Westminster Abbey in ac- 
cordance with the provision of his will. 

This bust, made at Paris in 1714, is said to have been 
given to Prior by Louis XIV.*? Gibbs had Dickenson do a 
copy of it “after his own Fancy, the head is the same, but 
the other part is less, and in lieu of the Cap, Mr. Dickenson 
has put short hair a la romaine, which has the effect as to 
show a greater likeness of Mr. Prior’s face, and is more in 
the manner of the Ancient Bustos.”** 


. Original Mask of Louis XV. 
Since Louis XV was born in 1710, this mask must have 
been made when he was very young. When Prior saw him 
in December 1712, he thought the child looked “very well, a 
little pale; he is handsome and seems to have a good deal of 
spirit.””>* 
19. Bust of Louis XV. 

Appraised 1721: £5. 

Coysevox is probably the sculptor, although the statement 
in the Inventory is rather ambiguous: “Done from an Origi- 
nal Mask made by Coyzeveaux.” 


20. A Madonna in Profile. 


Marble bas-reliefs in oval 


21. Marius, the Younger, in marble frames. 


Profile. 

Cost for the two bas-reliefs: £17. 10s.; for the frames: 
£7. 7s. Appraised 1721: £10. 10s. (for the two). Bought by 
Harley. 

Prior purchased these direct from Coysevox. In 1721 he 
had Hartshorn, a London craftsman, make the frames from 
finely veined marble.*® 


DAHL, MICHAEL 


22. Self-Portrait. 
Appraised 1721: £2. 
Dahl, one of the virtuosi who met at “Matt’s Palace,” 
also painted a portrait of Prior. 


23. Barton the Messenger. Head. 
Barton was an official courier at one time attached to the 


32. Thomas Hearne, Remarks and Collections, Vol. vu (Publications 
of the Oxford Historical Society, No. 48), Oxford, 1906, p. 283. 

33. Drift to Harley, London, December 14, 1721, in the Records of 
Prior’s Executors, 1, fol. 164. 

34. Prior to Bolingbroke, Paris, December 29, 1712, in Letters and Cor- 
respondence of Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, London, 1798, 11, 
p. 157. 

35. Records of Prior’s Executors, 1, fols. 161v, 162v-163; 1, fol. 25. 
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British embassy in Paris. According to Prior, he made a very 
fine figure “in a blue coat trimmed with gold, a hat as large 
as a hive, and the Queen’s arms upon his breast.”*® 


DEL SARTO, ANDREA 
See No. 56. 


DIEST, ADRIAN VAN 


24. Schievling [? Scheveningen] on the Seaside near The Hague. 


Valued 1718: £3. Appraised 1721: £3. 3s. Bought by 
Harley. Was at Welbeck in 1747. 


DIXON, JOHN 


25. Descent from the Cross. Water colors, after Van Dyck. 
Appraised 1721: £4. Bought by Harley. Was at Welbeck 
in 1799. 


DOBSON, WILLIAM 


26. Charles I on a Dun Horse. After Van Dyck. 


Valued 1718: £10. Appraised 1721: £4. Bought by Har- 
ley. Now at Welbeck, No. 97. 


It seems that Wootton made a copy from this.°7 Van 
Dyck’s original is in the National Gallery. 


DOMENICHINO, ZAMPIERI 


27. Head of an Old Woman, Oval, in distemper, framed. 
Valued 1718: £1. 10s. Appraised 1721: 25. 6d. Bought 
by Harley. Was at Welbeck in 1861. 


DOU (DOW), GERARD 


28. Two Boys and a Bird. Small. 
Valued 1718: £5. Appraised 1721: 75. 6d. Bought by 
Harley. 
The picture portrayed two Dutch boys laughing and cry- 
ing over the death of a sparrow, and included the bird and 
a cage. 


29. Head of a Girl. Small. 
Appraised 1721: 10s. 6d. Bought by Harley. 


In the Inventory this is ascribed to Holbein, in subsequent 
lists to Dou. 


FLORIS, FRANZ DE VRIENDT 


30. Assumption of the Virgin, Our Saviour on Her Lap. Small. 
Valued 1718: £2. 


FRANCESCHI, PAOLO 


31. Landscape. Small. 
Valued 1719: 80 livres (£4. 145.). Appraised 1721: £1. 
5s. Bought by Harley. 


FRANCKEN, FRANS, THE YOUNGER 


32. The Golden A ge. On copper. Stamped 1608, signed. 
Valued 1719: 200 livres (£11. 155.). Appraised 1721: 
£7. 10s. Bought by Harley. Now at Welbeck, No. 444. 


FURINI, FRANCESCO 


33. Lucretia. 
Valued 1718: £15. Appraised 1721: £1. 10s. Bought by 
Harley. Sold by his widow in 1742. 
This picture was presented to Prior by “Monr. Geraldi, 
Florentine Envoy.” 


GENTILESCHI, ARTEMISA LOMI or ORAZIO LOMIDE 


34. Venus and Cupid Kissing. “Big as the life.” 
Valued 1718: £10. Appraised 1721: £3. Bought by Har- 
ley. Sold by his widow in 1742. 


36. Prior to Bolingbroke, September 30, 1713, in Letters and Corre- 
spondence of . . . Bolingbroke, 1v, p. 305. 
37- MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, 111, p. 499. 
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GHEERAEDTS, MARCUS, THE ELDER 


35. Queen Elizabeth. Small, whole length. Signed. 

Valued 1719: 100 livres (£5. 175. 6d.). Willed to Lady 
Henrietta Harley. Now at Welbeck, No. 122. 

Prior believed that this famous painting was the work of 
Pieter J. Pourbus, and it is so ascribed in his will and in all 
the manuscript lists, perhaps through confusion with No. 69. 
The authority for the present ascription is the Catalogue of 
the Pictures . . . at Welbeck. 


GIRARDON, FRANCOIS 


36. Bust of Flora. On a marble pedestal. 

Willed to Harley. 

This bust seems to have been greatly admired by the vir- 
tuosi. Shortly before his death, Prior ordered Dickenson to 
cast three copies of it in hard metal at a cost of £5 each and 
promised them to his friends Bridgman, Gibbs, and Dahl. 
The execytSrs saw this commission fulfilled, and Lord Har- 
ley had Dickenson make a fourth copy for him.** 


HELST, BARTHOLOMEUS VAN DER 


37. Family Group. Large. 
Valued 1718: £10. Appraised 1721: £1. 15. Bought by 
Harley. 
This portrayed a painter (perhaps Helst himself) show- 
ing his mother a picture he had painted of his father. 


HOLBEIN, HANS 


38. Head of an Old Man. Small. 
39. Head of an Old Woman. Small. 


See also Nos. 16, 29, 113, 124. 


HOWARD, HUGH 


40. Anne Durham Portrayed as Flora. 
Valued 1718: £15. Appraised 1721: 15s. Given by the 
, executors to Anne Durham, who later became Mrs. William 
Hawkins. 

Hugh Howard first met Prior at The Hague in 1697. He 
brought with him a letter of introduction from John Ellis, 
undersecretary of state, which explained that “his genius in- 
clining him to painting, his father, though a wealth, man, 
will not oppose his inclinations, but rather seconds them by 
allowing him to travel, to make what improvement he can in 
an art he so much affects.” Prior was asked to give him pro- 
tection and to direct him to those who could instruct him.*® 

Anne Durham was Prior’s mistress for many years and 
is addressed in several of his poems, being the Cloe referred 
to in a number of them.*® The ode “To Mr. Howard,” 
which was first printed in the 1709 edition of Prior’s poems, 
alludes to the painting of this picture; and “Venus Mistaken” 
in the same volume gives a description of it: 


“When Cloe’s Picture was to Venus shown; 
Surpriz’d, the Goddess took it for Her own. 
And what, said She, does this bold Painter mean? 
When was I Bathing thus, and Naked seen? 


“Pleas’d Cupid heard, and check’d His Mother’s Pride: 
And who’s blind now, Mamma? the Urchin cry’d. 
*Tis Cloe’s Eye, and Cheek, and Lip, and Breast: 
Friend Howard’s Genius fancy’d all the rest.” 


Anne Durham had a miniature of Prior enclosed in an 
octagon looking-glass case lined with silver. Lord Harley 
bought this from her for £5. 5s.*2 


JERVAS, CHARLES 


41. Matthew Prior. Head and shoulders. In crayons, framed. 
Appraised 1721: 10s. Bought by Harley. Now at Wel- 
beck, No. 854. 


38. Records of Prior’s Executors, 1, fols. 80v, 150v, 161v-162, 170. 

39. MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, 111, pp. 110-111. 

40. H. B. Wright, “Matthew Prior’s Cloe and Lisetta,” Modern 
Philology, xxxvi1, 1938, pp. 9-15. 

41. Records of Prior’s Executors, 11, fol. 11. 


BULLETIN 


This picture was drawn in Paris in 1699, when Jervas, it 
seems, was a protégé of Prior. In 1700 Jervas wrote to the 
poet from Rome, where he was buying pictures for the 
virtuosi and engaging in “a regular course of study”: first 
drawing, and then “something of Guido, Titian or Cor- 
reggio for the colouring, etc.”’*? 


42. Adrian Drift. 
Kept by Drift with Lord Harley’s permission. 
This picture also was drawn in Paris in 1699. Adrian 
Drift worked with Prior as a clerk from the time of the 
Congress of Ryswick till the death of Queen Anne. There- 
after he was Matt’s private secretary and companion, living 
in the Duke Street house until his friend’s death. 


43. Alexander Pope. 
Appraised 1721: £2. Bought by Harley. Sold by his widow 
in 1742. 
Jervas was a personal friend of Pope and at one time gave 
him instruction in painting. In his “Epistle to Mr. Jervas,” 
first published in 1712, Pope wrote: 


“Smit with the love of Sister-Arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame; 
Like friendly colours found them both unite, 
And each from each contract new strength and light. 
How oft in pleasing tasks we wear the day, 
While summer suns roll unperceiv’d away! 
How oft our slowly growing works impart, 
While images reflect from art to art! 
How oft review; each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and something to commend.” 


44. St. Catherine. 
Valued 1718: £15. Appraised 1721: £1. 10s. 


45. 4 Madonna. In crayons, framed. 
Appraised 1721: 10s. 
Another of the pictures done at Paris in 1699. 


JERVAS, CHARLES, AND PETER COMBES 


46. Matthew Prior. 

Appraised 1721: £1. 1s. Bought by Harley, who then gave 
it to Adrian Drift. 

This is another of the pictures described as done at Paris 
in 1699. In the different manuscript lists it is variously as- 
cribed to Jervas, to Combes, and to Jervas and Combes. It is 
probably a collaboration. 


KABLE, ADRIAAN VAN DER 


47. A Seaport with Two Figures. 
Valued 1721: 150 livres (£8. 16s. 3d.). Appraised 1721: 
£1. 10s. Bought by Harley. 


KNELLER, SIR GODFREY 


48. Queen Anne. Three quarters length, in oval. 

Appraised 1721: £3. 1os. Although this was not acquired 
by Harley from Prior’s collection, it seems to be the same 
portrait as the one now at Welbeck, No. 372. 

According to the Inventory, this picture was “done for 
the medal”; that is, it was especially painted to guide Fran- 
cois Roettiers in designing the medal that Prior intended to 
have struck in honor of the Peace of Utrecht. The wax mod- 
els had been executed and the steel dies cut when Anne’s 
death occurred.** 


49. William III in His Robes. Half length. 
Appraised 1721: £2. 25. 
Kneller painted several portraits of William III, and 
many copies of them have been made. 


50. John Dryden. Half length. 
Appraised 1721: £5. Bought by Harley. Sold by his widow 
in 1742. 
According to the Inventory, this was the original from 


42. MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, 11, pp. 432-433. 
43. Ll. 13-22. 
44. Records of Prior’s Executors, 1, fols. 15v, 74Vv. 
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which Edelinck, in 1699, engraved the copper plate printed 
as the frontispiece to Dryden’s Works. In 1694 Dryden pub- 
lished an epistle “To Sir Godfrey Kneller,” which con- 
tained these lines of praise: 


“A graceful truth thy pencil can command; 
The fair themselves go mended from thy hand. 
Likeness appears in every lineament; 
But likeness in thy work is eloquent. 
Tho’ Nature there her true resemblance bears, 
A nobler beauty in thy piece appears. 
So warm thy work, so glows the gen’rous frame, 
Flesh looks less living in the lovely dame. 
Thou paint’st as we describe, improving still, 
When on wild nature we ingraft our skill; 
But not creating beauties at our will.”*® 


51. Charles Sackville, Sixth Earl of Dorset. In his robes, half 
length. 
Appraised 1721: £5. Bought by Harley. Sold by his widow 
in 1742. 
Dorset was Prior’s first patron. The poet always spoke of 
him with the greatest admiration and deepest gratitude, as 
in the “Dedication” of Poems on Several Occasions (1709): 


“A Thousand Ornaments and Graces met in the Composi- 
tion of this Great Man; and contributed to make Him 
universally Belov’d and Esteem’d. The Figure of His 
Body was Strong, Proportionable, Beautiful: and were 
His Picture well Drawn, it must deserve the Praise given 
to the Pourtraits of Raphael; and at once, create Love 
and Respect.” 


52. Lady Mary Villiers. Three quarters length, oval. 
Appraised 1721: £2. 2s. Given by Prior’s executors to 
Mrs. Granville, daughter of the subject. 
As the little daughter of the Earl of Jersey, Lady Mary 
Villiers was a favorite of Prior, and it was to her that he 
addressed his famous verses “To a Child of Quality”: 


“Nor quality, nor reputation, 
Forbid me yet my flame to tell, 
Dear five years old befriends my passion, 
And I may write till she can spell. 


“She may receive and own my flame, 
For tho’ the strictest prudes shou’d know it, 
She’ll pass for a most virtuous dame, 
And I for an unhappy poet.’’*® 


This portrait was probably made for Prior while Lady 
Mary was quite young, certainly before her first marriage 
in 1710. In 1718, when she had become the wife of George 
Granville, Baron Lansdowne, she begged Prior to let her 
have this picture copied by Enoch Seeman.** 

53. Artemisa., 

Valued 1718: £20. 

Since this picture hung in Prior’s bedroom with such pic- 
tures as those of Anne Durham (No. 40) and Mrs. Cox (No. 
77), it is possible that it too was the portrait of someone who 
was intimate with Prior. Kneller also painted Prior. 


LE CLERC, DAVID or SEBASTIEN 


54. Madonna and Child. Needlework, framed, after Van Dyck. 
Valued 1718: £10. Appraised 1721: £1. 10s. Bought by 
Harley. Sold by his widow in 1742. 
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LE MAIRE, PIERRE 
See POUSSIN, NICOLAS, AND PIERRE LE MAIRE. 


LEMPUT, REMI VAN 


55. Diana and Acteon, After Titian. 
Valued 1718: £6. Appraised 1721: £2. Bought by Harley. 


45. Ll. 104-114. 
46. LI. 9-12, 17-20. 
47. MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, 1, p. 458. 


Prior’s List states, “The original in the Palace Royal,” 
which may mean Kensington Palace (see No. 56). 


56. Two Little Boys Kissing. After Andrea del Sarto. 

Valued 1718: £5. Appraised 1721: £1. 5s. Bought by Har- 
ley. 

The Inventory calls the original “a Closet Piece of King 
Charles the II.” Prior’s List locates it in the “Palais Royal,” 
but the list of Pictures Bought by Harley uses the more spe- 
cific phrase “at Kensington.” 


LE NAIN 


57. A Peasant Family. 
Valued 1719: 150 livres (£8. 16s. 3d.). Appraised 1721: 
£3. 10s. Bought by Harley. Sold by his widow in 1742. 
According to the Inventory, this showed a woman spin- 
ning, with her husband and three children standing near her. 


LENS, BERNARD 


58. Parrots. Miniature in water colors, framed. 
Appraised 1721: £1. 15. Bought by Harley. Was at Wel- 
beck in 1861. 
The artist is not named in the manuscript lists, but is in 
the Welbeck catalogue of 1747.** 


LORRAIN, CLAUDE (GELLEE) 


59. A Seaport. 
Chosen by Harley as part of bequest. 
Prior once wrote, “The Sun in Claude Loraine’s Land- 
skips . . . looks Natural, and is Inimitable.”*® 


MARATTA, CARLO 


60. Diana and Acteon. After Titian. 
Valued 1718: £4. Appraised 1721: 155. 


MOLA, PIER FRANCISCO 


61. Venus Sleeping. "| 
Valued 1718: £4. Appraised 1721: ros. 


MOMPER, JOOST, AND JAN BRUEGHEL, THE ELDER 


62. Landscape. 
Valued 1718: £2. 


MONOYER, JEAN BAPTISTE (Called Baptiste) 


63. A Basket of Flowers. 
64. A Basket of Flowers. 
Valued 1718: £6 (for the two). Appraised 1721: £5. 
Bought by Harley. Sold by his widow in 1742. 
The Inventory ascribes these to Verelst, probably through 
confusion with No. 100. The other lists identify the artist as 
“Baptiste.” 


Small, companion pieces. 


MURILLO, BARTOLOME ESTEBAN 
65. Head of an Old Woman. 
Valued 1718: £3. Appraised 1721: 10s. Bought by Harley. 
NETSCHER, GASPAR 


66. A Venetian Lady. Small, half length. After Titian. 
Valued 1718: £3. Appraised 1721: 55. 


OSTADE, ADRIAAN VAN 
See No. 92. 


PENNI, LUCA 
67. The Virgin with Our Saviour. Small. 


POELENBURGH, CORNELIUS VAN 


68. Ulysses and Minerva. 
Appraised 1721: £3. 10s. 


48. Catalogue of the Pictures . . . at Welbeck, p. xix. 
49. Dedication to Poems on Several Occasions, London, 1709, p. vi. 
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This showed Ulysses in a cave, being visited by the god- 
dess. 


POURBUS, FRANCOIS, THE YOUNGER (?) 


69. Elizabeth of France. Head and shoulders, small. 

Appraised 1721: 5s. Bought by Harley. Now at Welbeck, 
No. 161. 

In the Inventory and subsequent lists there is no indica- 
tion which Elizabeth of France is portrayed or which Pour- 
bus is the artist. The Catalogue of the Pictures . . . at Wel- 
beck, however, gives this description: “Elizabeth of France, 
1602-1644, wife of Philip IV, of Spain. Artist unknown: 
attributed to Francois Pourbus, the younger.” Perhaps this 
should be amended in the light of a detailed entry in Prior’s 
List, which was unknown to the compiler of the Catalogue: 
Prior, apparently referring to this same portrait, identified 
the subject as Elizabeth of France, daughter of Henry II of 
France and wife of Philip II of Spain, and ascribed the 
painting to Francois Clouet, called Janet. 


POURBUS, PIETER J. 


70. Charles 1X of France. Small head, in a ruff. 
Valued 1719: 100 livres (£5. 175. 6d.). Appraised 1721: 
£1. Bought by Harley. 
See also No. 35. 


POUSSIN, NICOLAS, AND PIERRE LE MAIRE 


71. Moses Found in the Water. Large. 
Valued 1719: 300 livres (£17. 125. 6d.). Chosen by Har- 
ley as part of bequest. Sold by his widow in 1742. 


72. Cleobis and Biton. 


Valued 1721: 200 livres (£11. 155.). Chosen by Harley 
as part of bequest. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 


73. Head of an Old Man. Small. 
Valued 1718: 105. 


74. Head of an Old Woman. Small. 
Valued 1718: 105. 


75. King David at Prayers. 
Appraised 1721: 15s. Bought by Harley. 
In the Appraisal list, the artist is given as Hans Bol. All 
other lists name Rembrandt. 


RENI, GUIDO 


76. A Madonna. Two hands showing. 


Valued 1719: 140 livres (£8. 4s. 7¢.). Chosen by Harley 
as part of bequest. 


RICHARDSON, JONATHAN, THE ELDER 


77. Elizabeth Cox. Head. 

Given by Prior’s executors to Elizabeth Cox, who became 
subsequently Mrs. Henry Kirby, and still later Mrs. Richard 
Waddington. 

Elizabeth Cox, wife of a John Cox who kept an alehouse 
in Long Acre, was Prior’s mistress during the last years of 
his life.5° She is the Lisetta in two of Prior’s poems, “The 
Question, to Lisetta” and “Lisetta’s Reply,” both of which 
reflect the way in which Mrs. Cox replaced Anne Durham 
in the poet’s favor. Richardson also did a portrait of Prior, 
who considered him a better painter than Kneller or Dahl.** 


RIGAUD, HYACINTHE 


78. William Bentinck, First Earl of Portland. Half length, in 
armor. 
Appraised 1721: £5. 
Portland sat for his portrait while ambassador to France 
in 1698, but returned to England in June, before the pic- 


50. Wright, op. cit., pp. 15-23. 
51. Prior to Swift, Westminster, May 4, 1720, in The Correspondence 
of Jonathan Swift, London, 1910-14, 111, p. 52. 
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ture was finished. Prior, who had been his secretary, was left 
in Paris with the responsibility of trying to hurry Rigaud. 
This he found impossible; the “stuttering rogue,” as Prior 
called him, did not complete his work until the spring of 
1699. At Prior’s request, Portland commissioned Rigaud to 
make this repetition of the portrait and gave it to Prior.®? 
Portland’s original is at Welbeck, No. 148. 


79. Edward Villiers, first Earl of Jersey. Half length. 

Willed to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where it now 
hangs. 

Jersey sat for his portrait while ambassador to France in 
1698—99, but like Portland, had to leave before the picture 
was ready. Again Prior, who was still secretary to the em- 
bassy, was appointed to supervise Rigaud’s work. This time 
he had more than delays to contend with; as he reported to 
Jersey: 

“Rygault had first set a great Pendulum clock upon the 
table before you, and you pointed at it, by which all the 
world would have taken you for Tompion the watch- 
maker. I got this folly changed, and I think the man has 
now committed one worse; he has put a piece of blue vel- 
vet in your hand of above a yard, a kind of mantle, and 
it really gives the picture a little the air of la rue St 
Honoré, and as if you were showing your merchandise: I 
cannot make him alter it and if he does I am afraid it will 
be for the worse, all I can say to it is that it is finely 
painted, and the learned in painting will forgive it very 
easily, because of the relation it has to the Ordonnance of 
the picture.”53 


This original picture, which was not finished until March 
1701,°* was delivered to Jersey and is now at Middleton 
Park. The replica which Prior had was apparently made by 
Rigaud after the alterations in the original; it shows no 
signs of being painted over. 


80. Matthew Prior. Half length. 

Appraised 1721: £5. 5s. Bought by Harley. Now at Wel- 
beck, No. 237. 

Although Prior sat for this portrait while in Paris in 
1699, it was not ready for delivery until March 1701.55 
Drift thought this informal pose was the best of the por- 
traits of Prior, and when Jonathan Swift asked for Prior’s 
picture, it was this one that Lord Harley chose to have copied 
by Jervas.°® Claude Duflos’ engraving from it, which has 
been used as the frontispiece for several editions of Prior’s 
poems, is reprinted in Francis Bickley’s biography of Prior.®* 
Charles Boit’s miniature copy in enamel, which Prior be- 
queathed to Lord Harley’s daughter Margaret, is preserved 
at Welbeck. 


ROTTENHAMMER, JACOB 


81. Mars and Venus. Small. 


Valued 1718: £7. Appraised 1721: £2. 2s. Bought by 
Harley. 


RUBENS, SIR PETER PAUL 


82. A Dutch Boy in a Cloak. Half length, on board. 
Valued 1721: £5. Appraised 1721: 15s. Bought by Har- 
ley. 
83. Head of an Old Man. 


“Prime cost”: £5. Appraised 1721: 10s. Bought by Har- 
ley. Sold by his widow in 1742. 


84. Heads of Two Old Men. 
Appraised 1721: £1. 5s. Bought by Harley. Sold by his 
widow in 1742. 
In the Appraisal list, the artist is given as Van Dyck. All 
other lists name Rubens, 


52. MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, 111, pp. 269, 276. 

53. Prior to Jersey, Paris, June 13, 1699, in L. G. Wickham Legg’s 
Matthew Prior: A Study of His Public Career and Correspondence, Cam- 
bridge, 1921, pp. 291-292. 

54. Prior Papers, Longleat, vit, fol. 1. 

55. Loc. cit. 

56. Records of Prior’s Executors, 1, fol. 112v. 

57. The Life of Matthew Prior, London, 1914. 
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RYCKAERT, DAVID Ill 


85. Boors Playing at Cards. Large. 
Valued 1721: 800 livres (£47). Appraised 1721: £4. 45. 
Bought by Harley. 


SAVERY, ROELANDT JAKOBSZ 
86. Landscape with Cattle. Small. 
87. Landscape with Birds. 


SNYDER, FRANS 


88. A Boy and a Girl Blowing Soap Bubbles. 
Valued 1718: £5. 


89. The Same Boy and Girl with Parrot and Fruit. 
Valued 1718: £5. 


90. Partridges and Fruit. Large. 
Valued 1718: £25. Appraised 1721: £4. 4s. Bought by 
Harley. 


STEENWYCK, HENDRIK VAN, THE YOUNGER 


91. St. Peter in Prison, Delivered by an Angel. Large. 
Valued 1718: £6. Appraised 1721: £5. Bought by Harley, 
who apparently gave it to his daughter, Margaret, Duchess 
of Portland.5® Now at Welbeck, No. 61. 


TENIERS, DAVID 


g2. A Boor and His Wife by a Fire. 
Valued 1718: £5. Appraised 1721: £1. 10s. 
In Prior’s List this is ascribed to Ostade. 


TINTORETTO 


93. Head of Titian. Small. 
Appraised 1721: 108. 
Prior took this to Sykes to be cleaned early in 1721. When 
Drift called for it, Sykes said that Prior had taken it away 
in order to have a new frame made. The executors never lo- 
cated the picture, and the appraisers must have set their 
valuation upon it without seeing it.°® 


See also Nos. 105, 106, 107, 108, 133. 


TITIAN 


94. Head of a Venetian Lady. 
Chosen by Harley as part of bequest. Sold by his widow 
in 1742. 
See also Nos. 55, 60, 66, 107. 


VAN DYCK, SIR ANTHONY 
95. Gaston, Duke of Orleans. Small. 


96. A Man Reading. 
Appraised 1721: 10s. Bought by Harley. 


See also Nos. 25, 26, 54, 84. 


VELDE, WILLEM VAN DE, THE ELDER 


97. A Sea Piece — a Calm. 
Valued 1718: £4. Appraised 1721: £5. Bought by Harley. 
Was at Welbeck in 1747. 
A similar picture now at Welbeck, No. 226, is ascribed to 
Willem van de Velde, the younger. 


98. A Sea Piece — a Breeze. 
Valued 1718: £4. Appraised 1721: £4. Bought by Harley. 
Was at Welbeck in 1747. 
A similar picture now at Welbeck, No. 224, is ascribed to 
Willem van de Velde, the younger. 


99. 4 Sea Piece — a Storm. 
Valued 1718: £4. Appraised 1721: £4. Bought by Harley. 
Was at Welbeck in 1747. 
A similar picture now at Welbeck, No. 225, is ascribed to 
Willem van de Velde, the younger. 


58. Catalogue of the Pictures . . . at Welbeck, p. 23. 
59. Records of Prior’s Executors, 1, fols. 162v, 165v. 


VERELST, SIMON 


100. A Flower Piece. Large. 

Valued 1718: £5. Appraised 1721: £2. 125. 6d. Bought 
by Harley. 

This may be the same as “An Anemone flower in a bot- 
tle” by Verelst, which was at Welbeck in 1799. It was prob- 
ably concerning this picture that Prior wrote his verses on 
“A Flower Painted by Simon Varelst”’ : 


“When fam’d Varelst this little Wonder drew; 
Flora vouchsaf’d the growing Work to view: 
Finding the Painter’s Science at a Stand, 

The Goddess snatch’d the Pencil from his Hand; 
And finishing the Piece, She smiling said; 
Behold One Work of Mine, that ne’er shall fade.” 


See also Nos. 63, 64. 


VERONESE, PAUL 


101. Christ with His Disciples and Mary Magdalen. A small 
sketch. 
Appraised 1721: 5s. Bought by Harley. 
See also No. 106. 


VERRIO, ANTONIO 


102. Our Saviour’s Last Supper. 
Valued 1718: £7. Appraised 1721: £2. 10s, Bought by 
Harley. 
This was the original sketch for the altarpiece in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. 


VIVIANI, OTTAVIO, AND MICHELANGELO CERQUOZZI 


103. Roman Ruins. Large. 
Valued 1718: £10. Appraised 1721: £6. Bought by 
Harley. 
The architecture was by Viviani, the figures by Cer- 
quozzi. 


VIVIER, GUILLEAUME DU 
See No. 13. 


WOOTTON, JOHN 
104. A Landscape. Small. 


ARTISTS UNKNOWN 


105. Alexander III and Frederick I at Venice, 1177. After 
Tintoretto. 
“Prime cost”: £10. Appraised 1721: £3. 10s. Bought by 
Harley. 
The Inventory gives this description: 


“The Interview between Pope Alexander the III. (Bandi- 
nelli or as others call him Rannuccio) and the Emperor 
Frederic the 1°: (Barbarosso) Anno 1177 at Venice, 
where in St. Marks Porch the Emperor embraces the 
Popes feet, and the Pope treading on the Emperors Neck 
explains that passage in History so generally believed 
that the Pope upon this Occasion Pronounced these 
words, Thou shalt tread upon the Lyon and Adder. 
Psalme 91. Verse 13. The Emperor leans on two Fig- 
ures one of which is the Doge of Venice. The Original 
is of Tintoret, and he has done honor to his Master Titian 
in the figure of an Old Man assisting at the Ceremony, 
and to Raphael as a Page or Attendant who holds up 
the Emperors Train.” 


106. Leo X and Cardinals, posed with Christ at Supper. After 
Tintoretto. 
Chosen by Harley as part of bequest. Sold by his widow 
in 1742. 
In the list of Pictures Chosen by Harley, this copy is as- 
cribed to Veronese. The Inventory gives this description: 


“Our Savior at Supper, Pope Leo the X. and others at 
Table. The Cardinal on the Right hand is Bembo. The 
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107. 


108, 


109. 


THE ART 


Allusion of the Picture is That Christ will always be 
with the Church. The Original Picture by Tintoret. The 
figure before the Pillar is Cornaro; That in Yellow at 
the Table is Pordennone. The Boy holding the Dog is 
Tintorets Son. This and some other Figures in the Piece 
are pretty near the same as in the famous great Picture 
of the Supper, which the King of France has by the same 
hand.” 


Charles V and Clement VII at Bologna, 1532. A long pic- 

ture, after Tintoretto. 

Valued 1718: £10. Appraised 1721: £5. Bought by Har- 
ley. Was at Welbeck in 1861. 

Prior’s List ascribes the original to Titian; all other 
lists name Tintoretto. The most complete description is the 
following, from the list of Pictures Bought by Harley: 


“The Interview of Charles V. and Pope Clement VII. 
(Julio de Medici) at Bologna 1532.°° The Inscription 
shows that the Venetians were Mediators of the Peace 
then made between those two Princes. The Arms of the 
Pope and the Empr: alternately placed, and the manner 
of their Sitting is conformable to the Agreement made 
that the Ceremonial should be left uncertain which of the 
Two should take place. The Original is of Tintoret, and 
he has expressed his own Picture in the figure of one of 
the Guards; And whether this Piece be an Original 
Sketch worked up by himself or one of his Disciples is 
doubtful.” 


Henry III Entering Venice, 1574. After Tintoretto. 
Valued 1718: £10. Appraised 1721: £6. Bought by Har- 
ley. Was at Welbeck in 1861. 
The Inventory gives this description: 


“Henry the III. of France when he past by Venice in 
his return from Poland. The manner in which he was 
received by the Senate, the King in the Habit of that 
time in Mourning for his Brother Charles the IX. The 
Cardinal Boncompagno, Legate, and the Doge Ludovico 
Mocenigo by his side. The Bucentaure from whence he 
Descends in the Corner of the Piece. The Artificial 
Bridge upon which he walks, and the Triumphant Arch 
thré which he is going to enter (built for the time by 
Paladio) under which Arch the Patriarch with the 
Clergy receive him after the Te Deum Sung. The Doge 
presents him with the Poile carryed up by Six Procura- 
tors of St. Marks. This Explanation is in Mezary in the 
life of Henry the III. of France 1574.” 


The Virgin with Our Saviour. 


110. The Three Graces. After Guido [Reni? }. 


Appraised 1721: 75. 6d. 


111. Venus and Adonis. A fine sketch. 


112. 


114. 


115. 


Appraised 1721: 

In the Inventory, this is entitled Venus and Endymion. It 
may be one of the two pictures of Venus that are mentioned 
in Prior’s List: one by Spranger valued at £15, one by 
Jordaens valued at £3. 


Erasmus. Head, on a deal board, in imitation of a print. 
Appraised 1721: 3s. 6d. Bought by Harley. 


Head of a Man in a Cap, called Quintin Mesius { Quentin 
Metsys? 
“Prime cost”: £5. Appraised 1721: £1. 10s. Bought by 
Harley. 
The Appraisal list discribes this as being in the manner 


of Holbein. 


A Jerusalem Pilgrim, called Christopher Amberax of 
Neuremberg. 
Valued 1718: £10. Appraised 1721: £1. 5s. Bought by 
Harley. Put on sale by his widow in 1742, but bought in 
by her for £52. 105.6 Now at Welbeck, No. 227. 


Richard Shelton. Three quarters length, in oval. 
Appraised 1721: 155. 
Shelton was Prior’s most intimate friend. In recom- 


60. The Inventory erroneously names the pope Clement XI. 


61. Catalogue of the Pictures . . 


. at Welbeck, p. 86. 
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116. 


119. 


140. 


mending his “fidus Achates” to Robert Harley for a gov- 


ment position, Prior wrote: 


“Receive the Partner of my inmost Soul: 
Him you will find in Letters, and in Laws 
Not unexpert, firm to his Country’s Cause, 
Warm in the Glorious Interest You pursue, 
And, in one Word, a Good Man and a True.”®? 


Shelton, however, remained a ne’er-do-well to whom Prior 
had to make several loans, which were forgiven in the 
poet’s will. 


Head of a Man in a Ruff. 

Appraised 1721: £1. 5s. Bought by Harley. 

According to the Inventory, this was a portrait of “Corn: 
Corts of Harlem.” Apparently this name resulted from 
confusing Cornelis Cort, the great Dutch engraver, and 
Cornelis Cornelisz van Haarlem, either of whom may be 
the subject. 


. Cicero. A small marble bust. 


Appraised 1721: £1. 1s. Bought by Harley. 


. A Boy Singing. 


Valued 1718: £4. Appraised 1721: 15s. Bought by Har- 
ley. Now at Welbeck, No. 282. 


A Young Italian. Head and shoulders. Signed VC, 1639. 
Appraised 1721: 10s. Bought by Harley. Now at Wel- 
beck, No. 14. 


Portrait of a Foreign Nobleman. Half length. After Tinto- 
retto. 
Valued 1721: £6. Appraised 1721: 15s. Bought by Har- 
ley. Sold by his widow in 1742. 


. An Italian Philosopher. Head. 


Appraised 1721: 10s. Bought by Harley. 


. Head of a Woman. Very small, black frame and glass. 


. Head of a Woman Singing. Small. 


Appraised 1721: §s. 


. 4 Man Telling Money. 


Appraised 1721: 10s. 6d. 
According to the Appraisal list, this was painted in the 
manner of Holbein. 


. Head of an Old Man in a Ruff. 


Appraised 1721: 15. 


. 4 Landscape. Small. 
. A Landscape. Small. 


. A Landscape. Small oval, in an octagon frame. 


Appraised 1721: £1. 


. | Two Pictures of Birds, Butterflies, Insects, etc. Mother- 
= | of-pearl inlay on black marble, small. 


Appraised 1721: 1os. 6d. (for the two). Bought by 
Harley. 


. Italian Fruit in a China Dish, on a Carpet. 


Valued 1718: £4. Appraised 1721: £1. 10s. Bought by 
Harley. 


. Herrings, a Jug, Onions, etc. 


Valued 1718: £2. Appraised 1721: 10s. 6d. Bought by 
Harley. 

According to the Inventory, this was “A Closet Piece of 
King Charles 2d.” 


. Fishes. Large. 


Appraised 1721: 75. 6d. 


Seven Prints and Drawings. Small. 


Appraised 1721: £1 (for the lot).* 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
Oxford, Ohio 


62. “Horace Lib. 1. Epist. 1x. Imitated,” Il. 22-26. 

63. These prints and drawings are included in the catalogue because they 
were the only ones hanging on the walls of Prior’s house. Concerning the 
others that he owned, see note 17. 
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NOTES 


TITIAN’S “BATTLE OF CADORE” 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT 


Mo’ lass un andar quest? zé che l’é fat: 
Da po’ quela traiada de Cadore 
Te preghe, to me dighe quel ch’é stat.1 


Contemporary or slightly later sources dealing with Titian’s 
famous mural in the Sala del Consiglio Maggiore in the Ducal 
Palace are contradictory. They leave us uncertain as to exactly 
when it was painted, what specific battle it represented, and 
precisely how it looked. The interpretation by later critics of 
this very confusing tradition was incorrect, arbitrary, or super- 
ficial. It is my ungrateful task to reéxamine the question in 
order to establish a new groundwork based on facts and less open 
to criticism. I call it an ungrateful task because the painting no 
longer exists, having been destroyed by fire in 1577, together 
with all the other paintings in the Hall. Painted and engraved 
copies convey an idea of its original arrangement. This circum- 
stance converts my problem from a historical to an archaeologi- 
cal one. First of all, the documentary and literary sources must 
be introduced. The painting, meant to replace an older com- 
position executed by Guariento in the fourteenth century, was 
first mentioned in 1513 when Titian offered to paint it in his 
application to the Council of Ten, read by the latter on May 31: 
“T am therefore anxious . . . to paint in the Hall . . ., begin- 
ning . . . with the canvas of the battle on the side toward the 
Piazza, which is so difficult that no one as yet has had the courage 
to attempt it.”* The next mention again occurs in the archives 
of the Ducal Palace. Titian’s relations with the Government 
from their start in 1513 up to the date of the document in ques- 
tion, June 23, 1537, are summed up as follows: 


“(On May 31, 1513 an expectation to a broker’s patent at the 
Fondaco dei Tedeschi was granted to Titian and from De- 
cember 5, 1516 on he has actually received the revenues of 
this appointment] . . . on the condition that he shall paint 
the canvas of the land fight [el teler de la bataglia terrestre] 
on the side of the Hall of Great Council looking out on the 
Grand Canal. [Since he has not fulfilled his promise he] is 
called upon to refund all that he has received for the time in 
which he has done no work.’”* 


This threat had its effect on Titian, for in a letter written to 
him by Pietro Aretino under the date of November 9, 1537, 
the painting is called “l’historia che dipignete nel palazzo di 
San Marco, per honorare j nostri Signori”; “and still,” Aretino 
continues, “those who cannot deny our gifts accord to you the 
first place for painting portraits and to me for slandering, as if 
your other works and mine were not scattered all over the 
world.””* 

In the earliest documents, the composition is simply called 
“the battle,” “the battle on land,” or “the story.” Vasari, the 
next witness, is more explicit: according to him, it is a painting 
“. . . representing the rout of Chiaradadda. The soldiers are 
contending furiously, while heavy rain is falling on them. The 
work is wholly copied from the life, and is considered the best, 
most animated, and most beautiful picture in the Hall.’ 


1. Bart. Cavassio’s Favola pastorale performed in the carnival of 1513 
(V. J. Cian, Le rime di B. Cavassio, Bologna, 1893, 111, p. 194). 

2. Translated by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Titian, His Life and Times, 
2nd ed., London, 1881, 1, pp. 153-154. 

3. Translated from G. B. Lorenzi, Monumenti per servire a la storia del 
Palazzo Ducale di Venezia, Venice, 1868, p. 219, by Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle, op. cét., p. §. 

4. Lettere di Pietro Aretino, Paris, 1608-09, pp. 180 and 18ov. 

5. Nicold Doglioni, Le cose notabili della citta di Venezia, Venice, 1552 
(I quote from the edition of Venice, 1671, p. 52); Lodovico Dolce, 
“Dialogo della pittura,” Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte und Kunst- 
technik des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, ed. Rudolf Eitelberger von 
Edelberg, Vienna, 1888, 1, p.. 45. 

6. Giorgio Vasari, Lives of Seventy of the Most Eminent Painters . . ., 
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Immediately after the fire, Francesco Sansovino, who, of 


course, had been familiar with the painting for many years, 
called it the Battle of Spoleto, in his description of Venice: 


“With surprising industry and art Titian represented the battle 
of Spoleto in Umbria, where — conspicuous above all others 
—a captain awake on a sudden to the noise of a fight, was 
armed by a page. On the front of his breast-plate there shone 
with incredible reality the lights and reflections of arms, and 
the clothes of the page. There was a horse of extreme beauty 
and a youth [a girl] rising from the depth of a ditch to its 
banks, in whose face the utmost terror was depicted. And be- 
neath this piece there was no inscription.” 


To keep the chronological order, I here insert Borghini, who, 
in 1584, again called the battle “the rout of Chiaradadda,”® 
probably copying Vasari, since the only detail he indicates, the 
heavy rainstorm raging during the battle, is also mentioned by 
Vasari. 

More than a hundred years after the completion of the can- 
vas by Titian and seventy years after its destruction by fire, 
Ridolfi gave it the name which it has kept ever since, the Bat- 
tle of Cadore. In his extensive description, Ridolfi picked out 
some impressive features: “. . . Another wonderful detail was 
a wretched half nude man who had fallen into the water and 
was trying to climb up the riverbank. A beautiful young girl 
apparently frightened was holding on to the stumps on the 
brink; her complexion seemed mixed of snow and purple. 

.”® And Ridolfi concludes his description by stating that 
Titian had put to shame those of his critics who believed him 
outstanding only as a portraitist, though they might have learned 
from his other works that he was a universal genius. Ridolfi, who 
here evidently follows Aretino’s letter mentioned above, may 
have borrowed the name of Battle of Cadore from a no longer 
extant manuscript, which, according to Hadeln,’® served him as a 
source for his description of some of the other murals too. In 
his description of the battle mural proper, Ridolfi was depend- 
ent on Fontana’s engraving which he expressly mentioned. He 
mistook the coat of arms of the Cornaro family for that of the 
Venetian. Republic, although the lion of St. Mark is winged 
while the lion on the flag is correctly represented without wings. 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle’* endeavored to reconcile these con- 
tradictory traditions. The original painting which Titian was 
to restore indeed represented the Battle of Spoleto. Doge Gritti, 
a partisan of France, “probably asked Titian to procure a picture 
which should prefigure the capture of Spoleto, but illustrated an 
action won by Venice against the Emperor; and Titian doubtless 
chose the battle of Cadore, on account of his knowledge of the 
locality.” But in order not to offend the partisans of the Em- 
peror, Titian 


“veiled the composition discreetly: he displayed in his compo- 
sition the banner of the Empire, and the arms of the Cornaro, 
rather than the winged lion of St. Mark; he dressed Maxi- 
milian’s soldiers in the garb of Romans, and refrained from 
giving prominence to the characteristic troops of the Repub- 
lic. The Castle of Spoleto was really the crag of Cadore. The 
battle thus remained to the initiated a symbol of Venetian 
heroism . . . whilst it might still appear to the ignorant a 
victory without political meaning.” 


trans. E. H. and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins, New York, 1917, 
1v, pp. 274 f. Both spellings, Chiaradadda and Ghiaradadda (and others) 
occur in contemporary sources. Vasari’s name for the Battle is taken over 
by Vicencio Carducho who, in his Didlogos of 1633 (F. J. Sanchez 
Canton, Fuentes literarias para la historia del arte espanol, Madrid, 1923, 
1, Pp. 77), calls it the “guerras de Geradada.” 

7. Venexia citta nobilissima, Venice, 1581, p. 327, translated by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, op. cit., 1, pp. 6-7. 

8. Raffaello Borghini, J] Riposo, Florence, 1730, p. §26. 

g. Carlo Ridolfi, Le maraviglie dell’arte della pittura, Venice, 1648, 
ed. Hadeln, Berlin, 1914, 1, p. 165. 

10. Ridolfi, op. cit., p. 165, note 2. 

11. Op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 7 ff. 
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Milanesi in his annotations to Vasarj tacitly corrected Ghiara- 
dadda to Cadore as if it were a mere error;'? but Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle believed Vasari to have been deceived “‘by the banter 
of the Venetians . . . Vasari . . . was alone in the belief that 
the Signori had published a brilliant record of their own hu- 
miliation . . . thus substituting the action which Alviano lost 
for the one which Alviano won.” Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s hy- 
pothesis is based not only on the fact that Ridolfi called the paint- 
ing the battle of Cadore, but also on the other fact that the 
former superscription above the painting telling about the battle 
of Spoleto had been omitted by Titian (as we are told by Sanso- 
vino),’* and furthermore, on the identification of the coat of 
arms as those of the Cornaro family, and of the general in the 
battle as Giorgio Cornaro, one of the heroes in the Cadore battle. 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s interpretation was accepted by vari- 
ous authorities, notably Gronau and Fischel.** The very cautious 


‘Hadeln, though on the whole agreeing to the double meaning 


of the mural, still stressed the fact that originally the battle of 
Spoleto was represented.*® Franz Wickhoff’s brilliant and con- 
vincing article*® on the old decoration of the Sala del Consiglio 
Maggiore had brought forth an incontestable fact which prob- 
ably induced Hadeln to adhere to the name given by Sansovino. 
Wickhoff contested that the old murals were repainted in a very 
conservative manner: they were “restored,” that is to say, they 
were replaced by new ones painted on the same spot and repre- 
senting the same scene — as I was able to demonstrate by the 
comparison of some old compositions with their restorations,** 
retaining as much as possible of the original composition. The 
battle originally represented by Guariento bore the inscription: 
“Urbs Spoletana quae sola pape favebat obsessa et victa ab Im- 
peratore deletur.”** The inscriptions, as already pointed out by 
Wickhoff, used to refer to several episodes of the event in ques- 
tion, only one of which was represented. Putting its wording 
and Titian’s composition together, we may presume that the 
original mural represented a battle near Spoleto. The south wall 
where it had its place was not touched for one hundred and 
fifty years. The painting which Titian had to replace belonged 
to the decoration begun three years after the completion of the 
building in 1365. 

It was Doge Marco Cornaro (1365-68) who had commis- 
sioned the series of Guariento of Padua, and the Batt/e is indeed 
expressly listed as painted by this artist.*® Another passage refer- 
ring to this painting has been unheeded up to now. Writing 
shortly after the completion of Titian’s Battle, Michiel in his 
description of the Palace of the Capitano in Padua stated, “The 
Theban room which contains the history of Thebes was painted 
by . . . [the name is missing, evidently Michiel intended — 
and forgot — to fill it in later] who seems to have also painted 
the history of Spoleto in the council room at Venice which 
Titian covered with other paintings. He was very clever at 
painting horses, but did not succeed so well in other subjects.”””° 
This can refer only to the Battle. Titian indeed “‘restored”’ an- 
other painting in the Sala, but this belonged to that set of paint- 
ings which had already been replaced by Pisanello and Gentile 
da Fabriano in 1422. In the specific case of this painting, which 
represents The Genuflection of Emperor Frederick before Pope 


12. Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ . . . pittori, scultori ed architettori, ed. 
G. Milanesi, Florence, 1881, v1, p. 439, note 3. 

13. Page 327 of Venezia. See quotation above, and note 7. 

14. G. Gronau, Titian, London, 1904, p. 111. Oskar Fischel, Tizian 
(Klassiker der Kunst, 11), Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1904, p. 192. 

15. Ridolfi, loc. cit. 

16. Franz Wickhoff, “Der Saal des grossen Rats zu Venedig in seinem 
alten Schmucke,” Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, vi, 1883, pp. 1-37. 

17. E. Tietze-Conrat, “Decorative Paintings of the Venetian Renais- 
sance Reconstructed from Drawings,” Art Quarterly, 111, 1940, p. 15. 

18. Sansovino, loc. cit. When in 1494 a first attempt was made to have 
the mural “restored,” its description ran simply: “quella historia quando il 
Papa scampa da Roma, et la bataia seguida . . .” (Vasari, ed. Milanesi, 
1, p. 614). 

19. Sansovino, op. cit., fol. 1236. 

20. The Anonimo, ed. G. C. Williamson, London, 1903, p. 37. 
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Alexander IIl1, a new version (the third) had been begun by 
Giovanni Bellini, who left it unfinished. It could never have 
been associated by Michiel with the composition of the un- 
named artist who painted the murals in the ““Theban room” in 
Padua. The inference from Michiel’s text, therefore, seems not 
too daring that in Guariento’s Battle of Spoleto horses had a 
prominent part, and, on the other hand, from the commission 
that the arms of the Cornaro, one of whom ordered the paint- 
ing, were recognizable in it. 

The passage in Titian’s application of 1513 in which he calls 
the restoration of the old Battle “so difficult that up to now no- 
body has had the courage to attempt it” may offer a helpful 
hint. What made this particular restoration so difficult? Obvi- 
ously not the location, which it shared with the other murals 
there,”* but the subject. The master who originally painted the 
mural had been, as we heard from Michiel, a specialist in paint- 
ing horses. The second painting in which horses in free move- 
ment were shown had been restored by Pisanello, another spe- 
cialist in this field.?* When the Bellini painted the third layer 
of the decoration in the Sala del Consiglio Maggiore, they con- 
centrated on the calmer representations, such as receptions, pro- 
cessions, etc. The only exception is the Sea Battle, which the 
Bellini “restored” on the wall toward the court; but this mural 
originally had been painted by Gentile da Fabriano, Jacopo 
Bellini’s teacher. Some working material connected with this 
painting may, therefore, have existed in the Bellini shop. The 
page in the so-called Sketchbook of Jacopo Bellini in Paris, 
which according to the index had contained “ships,” no longer 
exists. It may have helped Jacopo’s sons in dealing with a subject 
rather remote from their customary tasks.?* 

There was indeed no specialist in painting horses at Venice in 
the first decade of the sixteenth century when the problem of 
“restoring” a battle showing numerous horses became urgent. 
Leonardo’s cartoon of the Battle of Anghiari offered the modern 
solution, and no doubt Titian had studied it thoroughly. Do- 
menico Campagnola’s engraved battle scene of 1516, to which 
we shall return in a moment, might mirror Titian’s efforts to 
absorb Leonardo’s experiment. In 1513, Titian had no com- 
petitor who would have dared to undertake the difficult task of 
restoring the Battle of Spoleto, that is, a battle filled with horse- 
men. In 1537, when Titian was threatened with the withdrawal 
of the commission and the obligation to refund the installments 
received, a very dangerous competitor was at hand, Pordenone, 
who had proved his abilities in this special field. 

Guariento’s Battle, accordingly, was one in which horses ap- 
peared prominently. The landscape, obviously, was meant to 
represent Spoleto, but realism in rendering the site of a town 
and its surroundings is not to be expected from an artist of the 
fourteenth century, especially when the town in question was 
not his own. When comparing the landscape in Titian’s Battle 
as it appears in the copies with a typical view of Spoleto,”* we 
are amazed, nevertheless, to notice how similar the two views 
are. Apparently Titian took over the framework of the original 
composition — the castle on the mountain, the deeply bedded 
river — and enriched it with details taken from landscape stud- 
ies available in his studio. These details may have determined 
the name of the battle when its original meaning had sunk into 
oblivion. 

21. The panel in which Titian had to paint the Battle was in the south 
wall of the oblong Sala, between two windows. The west and east walls 
too are pierced with windows, but it is easily understood that the murals 
on the south wall fared worse than the others from the sunshine through 
the windows. 

22. The part of horses in this composition, representing a battle on the 
Tiber close to Castel Sant’Angelo, may be inferred from the description of 
the later “restoration” due to Orazio Vecellio (Vasari, ed. Milanesi, v1, 
p- 589). 

23. Compare H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, The Drawings of the 
tian Painters of the 15th and 16th Centuries, New York, 1944, pp. 
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64 f. 

24. Carlo Bandini, Spoleto (Italia Artistica, Lxxxv), Bergamo [1922], 
p. 13. 
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This happened, quite naturally, very soon after the old in- 
scription had gone and was not renewed. According to the the- 
ory of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, this omission was intentional, in 
order to conceal the real subject of the painting. Their explana- 
tion seems rather artificial. It would be less far-fetched to sur- 
mise that in 1538 when the painting was completed there was no 
interest at all in this specific episode which the fourteenth cen- 
tury had included in its involved representation of the legend- 
ary events of the past. In the sixteenth century, the skirmish 
between imperial troops and the Pope’s partisans, in which no 
Venetians took part, was entirely forgotten by the average on- 
looker. Sansovino, who had the approach of a historian, dug it 
out. The landscape looked alpine, and, as a matter of fact, Joseph 
Gilbert®® identified the castle with one spot in the Cadore, 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle with another; all admit that no dolo- 
mites are to be seen in the painting. Vasari’s guide was reminded 
of Ghiaradadda, a stronghold farther to the west, and the same 
information may later have been given to Borghini. A still later 
informant supplied Ridolfi with the name of Battle of Cadore. 

Not only was the subject of the mural forgotten, but also the 
authenticity of various episodes of the wars between Pope and 
Emperor was questioned by later authors. When in 1577 the 
paintings in the Great Hall were destroyed by fire and a new 
decoration had to be ordered, this historical question became a 
practical one. Girolamo Bardi, who had defended the legend 
against Biondo and Sigonio in his booklet, Vittoria navale ot- 
tenuta dalla Republica Veneta contra Federigo I Imperadore per 
la restituzione di Alessandro III (ca. 1580), was the spokesman 
in 1587 of a program for the decoration sketched by Jacopo 
Contarini and Jacopo Marcello. The decoration which was now 
planned for the two adjacent halls, the Sala del Consiglio Mag- 
giore and the Sala dello Scrutinio, took over the legendary tradi- 
tion with Venetian conservatism, but deviated in various points. 
It was, apparently, less the new critical approach that led to this 
breach with the previous rigid mode of “restoring” than the new 
principle of subordinating all the elements of the decoration to 
a dominating idea. Instead of joining together more or less loose 
scenes into a chronicle, they were now interlaced to give dra- 
matic effect. Another innovation was to replace the glorification 
of only a few aristocratic families by that of many.”® 

The result of these changes is that in the new decoration of 
the two Sa/e the murals in the main compartments are devoted 
to the scenes which deal with the Republic itself and with popes, 
emperors and kings; those in the second range deal with dukes 
and corresponding dignitaries, while the next row, placed in the 
ceiling, is reserved for the activities of outstanding citizens, 
interspersed with a few allegories. This division into four parts 
forms a kind of framework within which the scenes are also 
connected for chronological and other reasons. 

The old subject of the battle of Spoleto found no place at all 
in this new program in which the legendary connections with 
Venice of Pope Alexander and Emperor Frederick were defi- 
nitely reduced. But on the ceiling of the Sala del Consiglio Mag- 
giore there are two battle scenes which are of some interest for 
our question, both painted by Francesco Bassano. Bardi (on fol. 
55) lists the one as the “rotta che diedero Giorgi Cornaro e Bar- 
tolomeo d’Alviano alle genti Thedeschi accaduta come si legge 
in questo modo.” There follows the historical narration with 
the battle of Cadore as its peak. The painting, still in existence 
and reproduced in Zanotto’s book on the Ducal palace with the 
caption “Vittoria di Giorgio Cornaro a Cadore,”*’ has not the 
slightest resemblance to Titian’s composition. Dead bodies are 
heaped on the ground, and the upper parts of four horsemen 


25. Cadore, or Titian’s Country, London, 1869, p. 182. 

26. “. . . come con la presente memoria non si era procurato di cele- 
brar solamente le operationi virtuosi etc. di poche famiglie particolari; ma 
che tralasciatene studiosamente molte . . . per non attribuire la somma 
della gloria della Republica alla virti . . . di pochi cittadini.” G. Bardi, 
Dichiaratione di tutte le historie . . ., Venice, 1587, fol. 2v., 3r. 

27. Francesco Zanotto, Palazzo Ducale (1853-61), 1v, pt. 1, pl. cLv1. 


entering from both sides are seen, carrying the banner with the 
lion of St. Mark. 

The second ceiling mentioned by Bardi (fol. 49) represents 
the Venetian victory over the troops of Filippo Maria Visconti 
in 1446, called by Zanotto*® the battle of Casalmaggiore. Ac- 
cording to the story told by Bardi, the outstanding feature in 
the encounter in which the Venetians took the Ghiaradadda 
was the Venetian horsemen transporting the foot-soldiers on the 
croups of their horses and thus overwhelming the Milanese en- 
trenched on an island close to Casalmaggiore. This detail, how- 
ever, is not recognizable in the painting which otherwise swarms 
with soldiers on horseback and on foot. A striking motif is a 
woman, whose upper part is nude, wading in the foreground at 
the right; a soldier next to her is also trying to wade through 
the water. We point out these details because they involve a 
slight, indeed extremely slight, relation with Titian’s mural. 
They hardly allow a further conclusion than the one that Fran- 
cesco Bassano, when painting a historical event connected with 
Ghiaradadda, was acquainted with Titian’s famous Battle re- 
ferred to by Vasari under this name. 

One of the reasons for the thesis of Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
that Titian meant to represent the battle of Cadore was their 
identification of the general in the painting as Giorgio Cornaro 
on the basis of a superficial resemblance to Titian’s Man with 
the Falcon (then in Castle Howard, now in Omaha, Nebraska), 
at that time occasionally supposed to represent Giorgio Cornaro. , 
Since this identification is now universally abandoned, we need 
hardly discuss the other hypothesis. The general in the Battle 
is indeed neither Giorgio Cornaro nor d’Alviano,?® both of 
whom appear in the Reception of Emperor Frederick by the 
Pope in the same hall, left unfinished by Giovanni Bellini and 
completed by Titian. Gentile Bellini must have painted a por- 
trait of his patron, Giorgio Cornaro, which Vasari erroneously 
listed under Jacopo’s paintings. His portrait of d’Alviano is 
testified to by Vasari, and a copy of it still exists in the Uffizi. 
Most probably the general in the Batt/e had never been meant 
as an individual portrait; none of the contemporary sources, 
which list numerous portraits in the other murals of the Hall, 
mentions any in the Battle. Consequently the latter lacks this 
clue to its date of which Crowe and Cavalcaselle were able to 
make some use in the Reception. 

The Battle was ordered in 1513 and completed before Au- 
gust 1538. From the documents we know that Titian went to 
work on it immediately after having obtained the commission. 
We also learn from the same source that some time later his zeal 
slackened and that in June 1537, the painting was still unfin- 
ished. We have, however, no certainty as to how far his first im- 
petus had carried the task and how much of his time in the next 
quarter of a century Titian devoted to this part of his activity as 
the official painter of the Government. The essential point re- 
mains. Was Titian’s style in 1513 so far advanced that he could 
design this composition, or is it only a product of his style a 
quarter of a century later? The first to plead for the earlier ori- 
gin was Suida,®*° who considered Domenico Campagnola’s en- 
graving (Galichon 12) as Titian’s first idea of the Battle. We 
rejected this suggestion in our article on Domenico Cam- 
pagnola’s graphic work,** and pointed to the connection of the 
engraving with Leonardo da Vinci for its general arrangement 
and for certain details. Domenico Campagnola’s combat of 
nudes taking place in a clearing has no resemblance whatsoever 
to the original and restored Battle of Spoleto—or even a 


28. Op. cit., pl. cL. 
29. The latter alone, incidentally, is given credit for the victory in the 
contemporary “Poesie di lode di B. Alviano” (Cian, op. cit., 1, App. 
p. ccLxvii1); the same impression is given by the festivals in honor of the 
victory in Venice as described by Sanuto (Diarii, vit, cols. 574/5, July 8, 
1508). 
30. “Tizian, die beiden Campagnola und Ugo da Carpi,” Critica d’arte, 
v1, 1936, p. 287, fig. 12. 
31. H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, “Domenico Campagnola’s 
Graphic Art,” Print Collectors Quarterly, xxv1, 1939, Pp- 331, 333- 
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Battle of Cadore — with its castle and river, or its imperial and 
other soldiers on foot and on horseback. Although I referred 
to the engraving (p. 206) as an evidence of Titian’s interest in 
1513 in Leonardo’s solution of the problem, I see no possi- 
bility of approaching the supposed evolution of the composition 
from this angle. Thus, Campagnola’s engraving fails to offer 
any help, and we are confined wholly to stylistic analysis. 

Therefore, I now turn to the third question posed at the be- 
ginning of this article, namely precisely how the mural looked 
as painted by Titian. | may be allowed to make a long story 
short by referring to a study of this question which | published 
in 1925,°* whose conclusions (which is rather unusual for me) 
I am willing still to endorse today.** Our sources are two extant 
copies of the mural— an almost square oil painting in the 
Ufhzi and a rectangular engraving by Giulio Fontana. The lat- 
ter, in my opinion, is an extension of Titian’s composition made 
to meet graphic needs.** In its original site, the large canvas 
formed part of the total decoration of the huge hall. In the en- 
graving the composition has lost its original purpose and is con- 
verted into a narrative style to which the horizontal arrange- 
ment corresponds. The composition, as presented in the origi- 
nal canvas, consisted of three main elements which remain sepa- 
rate in spite of the overwhelming effect of the whole: 

1. The huge figures in the lower left corner whose boastful 
postures look rather un-Titianesque and have repeatedly been 
considered dependent on Giulio Romano’s murals in the Sala dei 
Giganti in Mantua, finished in 1534.°° 

2. The harmonious flow of all the other figures invented in 
a spirit congenial to the surrounding landscape. 

3. The figure of the general, the keystone of this composi- 
tion, but, nevertheless, not absorbed by it. 

When Titian in his application called the task of painting 
the Battle so difficult that up to then nobody had dared to at- 
tempt it, he meant the difficulty which everybody recognized 
fully in looking at the agitated horses in Guariento’s mural. 
When Titian started to work, however, he must have been 
aware of another difficulty which at the time of Guariento had 
not yet existed. Guariento painted his composition without con- 
sideration of its use on a wall, without regard to point of view 
and distance from the spectator. Such planning for space high 
up on the wall was no longer allowed in the second decade of 
the sixteenth century; it was less so for the young Titian, who 
just before, when collaborating in the decoration of the Fon- 
daco dei Tedeschi, had learned to take careful account of the 
height at which each detail had to be placed, and who during 
his stay at Padua in 1511 had been in a position to study the 
classical solution of this problem in Mantegna’s murals in the 
Eremitani chapel. Titian knew that his Battle, contrary to 
Guariento’s, had to be presented to the onlooker under the per- 
spective conditions corresponding to its place high up on the 
wall. The landscape framing Guariento’s composition and taken 
over by Titian offered no help in constructing the perspective 
arrangement, as did the ample use of ornaments of the floor, 
columns, and other architectural details in Mantegna’s murals. 
Thus he made use of the expedient already employed by him or 
by Giorgione*® in the Fondaco frescoes. He placed sills in the 


foreground over which the spectator looks at the composition 


and made the sill at the right cut a prominent figure; it is the 


32. E. Tietze-Conrat, “Zu Tizians Schlacht von Cadore,” Mitteilungen 
der Gesellschaft fiir vervielfaltigende Kunst, xtvu11, 1925, p. 42. 

33. My thesis was accepted by Hans Tietze, Tizian, Leben und Werke, 
Vienna, 1936, 1, p. 130, and by W. Suida, who had overlooked my article 
when he wrote his book on Titian and called the copy in the Uffizi a 
“shortened” copy (W. Suida, Tixian, Ziirich and Leipzig, 1933, p. 74), 
but orally expressed his consent. 

34. To these I added a second engraving (anonymous) in the Albertina, 
corresponding exactly in shape with the canvas in Florence. 

35. Titian stayed in Mantua in May 1535, in order to make a portrait 
of one of the Duke’s children (Archivio storico dell’arte, ed. Domenico 
Gnoli, Rome, 111, 1891, p. 209). 

36. Piero H. de Minerbi, “Gli affreschi del Fondaco dei Tedeschi a 
Venezia,” Bolletino d’arte, xxx, 1936, pp. 170-177. 


figure of the general shown only in its upper half; while direct- 
ing the battle he also represents the onlooker gazing at it. 

Rationalization of space of this nature is possible only in 
Titian’s early period. This date is confirmed by the Giorgio- 
nesque motif of the page arming the general, and by the stress 
laid on reflections and similar optical effects. Indeed Sansovino’s 
description pointed to Giorgione whose special interest in such 
problems is well known. 

Consequently, I believe that, next to the necessity of master- 
ing the difficult problem of the agitated horses, Titian’s point of 
departure was the adaptation of the Battle of Spoleto to the re- 
quirements of modern perspective. This he achieved by placing 
the general in the first plane. He took up the work on the mural 
in a period when he had learned to deal with such problems less 
obviously. Even the somewhat related task in the Assunta, only 
a few years later, is already far more unconstrained. It might be 
that, on the basis of a total sketch, Titian continued to make 
studies for individual figures, such as the drawing of a man on 
horseback in the Uffizi which, in view of the head on the back, 
I dated in the 1520’s.** But the ultimate plan of the composi- 
tion and its transfer to canvas belong only to the latest phase of 
the execution. The connection made by Vasari with the Martyr- 
dom of St. Peter Martyr, though historically unfounded, is 
stylistically correct. The fusion of figures and landscape into 
one deeply felt emotion, as presented in the Martyrdom, fin- 
ished in 1530, is still more striking and overwhelming in the 
Battle. 

That the Martyrdom of St. Peter and the Battle, called by 
contemporaries the most beautiful of the paintings in the Sala 
del Maggior Consiglio, were destroyed by fire in 1577 not only 
means the loss of two individual masterpieces; if both still ex- 
isted, our general conception of Titian would very probably be 
different. The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence in the Gesuati and 
the Crowning of Christ in the Louvre not only must be con- 
nected with their later dreamlike visions, but also must grow 
naturally out of those two earlier dramatic representations. 

One reference which has been made occasionally from a de- 
tail in the Battle to one in the Ecce Homo in Vienna deserves 
special mention; the figure of the girl in the river in the Battle 
has been compared to the one looking out of the Vienna picture. 
Both were considered as a purely artistic motif similar to the 
corresponding figure in the middle of Rembrandt’s Night 
Watch. The passionate movement streaming to and fro through 
the Ecce Homo leaves the lovely female figure untouched; she 
is the tranquil point where the eye of the spectator may rest. 
That such a point exists subdues the dreadfulness of the scene. 
In the Battle, the girl whose figure attracted the interest of an- 
cient and recent describers and of copyists as well, as the copy 
in Bergamo seems to prove, was considered unconnected with the 
main event and adding an irrational feature corresponding to 
our definition of Romanticism. I would like to emphasize that 
such an interpretation is not consistent with the date of origin 
of the mural. The men of the first third of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were still too eagerly bent on the conquest of reality to play 
with it. The girl who escapes into the water to flee from the 
soldiers was a reality for the contemporaries. In the Nodi/ta 
delle donne, by Lodovico Domenichi, published in Venice, in 
1549, an analogy is listed (p. 241) as an example of outstand- 
ing chastity: in the campaign of 1509 against Maximilian, a 
peasant girl of the neighborhood of Padua, pursued by soldiers, 
jumped into the river from the Ponte Corvo to save her virgin- 
ity. She became a moral example for preferring death to the 
loss of chastity. But Domenichi’s anecdote is only the adapta- 
tion of a type to an individual case. In Titian’s mural we have 
the type. After having been stripped of its original associations, 
it grew toa purely artistic element, thus bearing testimony to the 
creative power of genius. 

NEW YORK CITY 


37. E. Tietze-Conrat, “Titian’s Cavalli,” Old Master Drawings, x, 
1936, p. 54. 
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THOMAS MUNRO, Editor, The Future of Aesthetics, A Sympo- 
sium on Possible Ways of Advancing Theoretical Studies of 
the Arts and Related Types of Experience, Cleveland, The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 1942. Pp. 111. $1.00. 


The editor in his foreword describes the origin, purpose and 
general content of this volume and I cannot do better than 
quote him: 

“Several times, in the last half century, there have been signs 
of growing American interest and activity in aesthetics and re- 
lated fields. . . . Notable contributions were made in the nine- 
ties and the early twentieth century by such writers as Raymond 
and Santayana. Croce was widely read. Miinsterberg wrote on 
the psychology of ait education. Courses in aesthetics were be- 
gun in many colleges. But the First World War and its after- 
math of other interests overwhelmed these modest beginnings to 
a considerable extent. Then, once more, vigorous works by such 
men as Parker, Prall, Dewey, and several writers represented in 
the following pages, seemed on the verge of establishing aes- 
thetics as a subject of major importance. 

“There was a widespread demand, in the nineteen thirties, 
for theoretical enlightenment on the fundamental nature and 
values of art, by students and the lay public as well as by teachers. 
A new sense of the importance of the arts, and a wish to under- 
stand them, were evident not only among specialized art stu- 
dents, but throughout the educational system. There was a call, 
not for the repetition of old platitudes and dogmas, but for a 
realistic, open-minded investigation of the facts of art, in the 
light of modern science.” 


“In 1940, the Second World War was well on its way toward 
involving the United States. The prospect loomed of another 
hiatus, indefinitely long, in this and most other cultural enter- 
prises; of another setback to progress in aesthetics, Evidently, 
the time was unpropitious for undertaking ambitious new proj- 
ects in the field. Nevertheless, there seemed to be some value at 
this point in talking over what might be done when conditions 
were again favorable.” 


. . 


“The first conference on aesthetics, held in New York on De- 
cember 16, 1940, with the assistance of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, was combined with a conference on college art education. 
Several of those present took part in both discussions. The pro- 
ceedings of both were published by the Carnegie Corporation 
in February, 1941, in a booklet entitled Informal Conference 
on the Arts. The section of that report dealing with aesthetics is 
here reprinted, together with reports of the two California con- 
ferences on the same subject, held in the spring of 1941... .” 

In his introductory address at the first conference Mr. 
Munro stated the purpose thus: 

“The two ideas I want to advance to start this ball rolling are 
very simple and very general. In the first place, there is impor- 
tant work to be done in the field of aesthetics, theories of art and 
related subjects; these fields have a future as well as a past; and 
we can outline certain avenues of progress which would be worth 
following. In the second place, there may be some advantage in 
closer cooperation between people who are working in aesthetics 
and related fields from various viewpoints. 

“To be very specific, I should like to see some sort of perma- 
nent organization which would bring together people who are 
interested in the arts from a theoretical standpoint, people who 
are working in various fields that are now unconnected. I should 
like to see some organized means of stimulating research and 


writing in these fields, and some means of publishing that work. 
And I should like to see a periodical in which the arts could be 
treated in a rather general, synthetic, technical way, with due 
representation to the viewpoints of the various arts, and of phi- 
losophy, psychology, cultural history, and soon. . . .” 

The two major propositions of Mr. Munro, that there is a 
permanent function for philosophical aesthetics, and that there 
is need for closer codperation between specialists in the various 
interests and methods in the study of art, were widely discussed 
and approved, separately and in conjunction. 

Mr. Theodore Greene (pp. 13-14) believed that “we are 
being absolutely bedeviled by rival and discordant interests and 
points of view; we are being tormented by what might be 
called the demon of fractionality. . . . For example, the ex- 
treme of complete relativism in critical appraisal, in moral and 
religious judgments, is one extreme; and the other extreme, the 
opposite extreme, is the absolutistic extreme. The common 
tendency is to believe that you have to occupy one position or 
the other; everything is completely relative, or else everything 
is eternally fixed and absolute.” 


“Anything that we can do in any way (through a publica- 
tion, which would be ideal if we could manage it; through a 
more permanent organization, if that could be managed) to get 
specialists together (and we are all specialists, for better and for 
worse), to get us to learn a common language, to have some clear 
definition of common problems, would be invaluable to our 
culture.” 

Mrs, Katherine Gilbert (pp. 19-20) advocated the making 
of an arrangement “by which the American Philosophical As- 
sociation would have a part of its sessions in common with the 
College Art Association, so that they might share their findings 
and their problems . . .” and reported that “a new group had 
been started this year in the Modern Language Association, and 
the subject set for the study of this group is: “The Relation of 
Literature to the Graphic Arts.’ It is beginning this year, and it 
is meeting with great favor from many members of the Associa- 
tion.” 

Interesting comments and suggestions of a like nature were 
also made by Mr. Louis W. Flaccus (pp. 29-30), Mr. Walter 
Abell (pp. 38-39), and Mr. Jeffrey Smith (pp. 37-38) who, 
however, cautioned against an ideal of “bland cooperation.” 

Mr. Knight Dunlap (pp. 43-45), while agreeing that “the 
field of aesthetics offers a great opportunity for cooperative 
work,” advocated a series of conferences among a strictly lim- 
ited and “permanent” personnel, “‘on specific, carefully se- 
lected topics” sequentially organized, rather than the “reading 
of papers, or informal addresses to an audience,” and Mr. 
Maurice Mandelbaum strongly concurred on the desirability of 
“fa cooperation of specific problems rather than a general ‘co- 
ordination’ of disciplines” (p. 50). Mr. Alfred Neumayer also, 
while consenting to the usefulness of attempts at cultural inte- 
gration and making a number of suggestions for codperation in 
specific ways, vigorously defended academic specialization as 
“an instrument of culture” (pp. 83-85), all of which, after all, 
was only to confirm and elaborate Mr. Munro’s initial sugges- 
tion that there was need for a development in coéperative par- 
ticipation as wel/ as, but not in replacement, of continued spe- 
cialization. 

Caution in rare cases increased to scepticism about the value 
of attempting reconciliations between diversified points of view 
to any greater degree than is accomplished by existing academic 
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codperation, the scepticism itself being based on diversified 
grounds. Mr. George Boas, for instance, thought (p. 24) that 
“we all ought to face at least the possibility — without neces- 
sarily prejudicing the issue — that these various points of view 
are not reconcilable points of view. In other words, I think that 
Mr. Greene put his finger on a very, very important point, that 
works of art are the focus of a great many different kinds of in- 
terest, and that the difference in interest is a perfectly legiti- 
mate difference. 

“‘Now I agree with him thoroughly on that point — namely, 
that works of art, of course, can be approached psychologically, 
religiously, sociologically, chemically, or in any way that you 
please. But, when you feel that you can take all these different 
points of view and reconcile them, I don’t see that that recon- 
ciliation will mean anything more than ‘You all are right.’ ” 

Mr. Allen Workman, on the other hand, expressed the prac- 
ticing artist’s suspicion of the aesthetic theorist when he stated 
(p. 66) that in his view “aesthetics should be constituted as a 
department completely dissociated from philosophy in the 
set-up of a university . . . the teacher of aesthetics should be 
an artist — first and last an artist — any kind, painter, musician, 
dancer, sculptor”; a remark which almost alone would have 
justified Mr, Carl Baumann’s observation (p. 67) that at the 
San Marino conference there was “no clear understanding of 
what is meant by aesthetics. Some speakers have implied a philo- 
sophical connotation, others that it was a means of teaching and 
promoting art, and a third group wants aesthetics to be an ‘inte- 
grating whole’ of the arts, or of the arts and certain sciences,” a 
proposal with which he had no sympathy. 

In both the western conferences pedagogical responsibility 
— a concern for the character and status of the study of art in 
the curricula of colleges, schools, and museums (as teaching in- 
stitutions) — was the /eit-motif of the discussions. ““The ma- 
jority of us,” said Mr. Worth Ryder (p. 79), “are educators — 
our profession is teaching and research — the research, a neces- 
sary fertilizer for the major motif of teaching. Here on the 
West Coast, and I venture to say, throughout the United States, 
the various disciplines in the arts parallel one another with al- 
most no collaboration — in fact with suspicion and even hos- 
tility one to the other. For example, a psychologist may make 
observations concerning human reactions to color combinations 
and from his observations develop reaction tests. The philo- 
sophical aesthetician may be working on generalities in total op- 
position to these tests. The artist-teacher working with his stu- 
dents may dismiss the tests of the psychologist as antithetical to 
all lyrical expression in the painting of pictures — a hindrance 
even rather than a help. 

“The findings of the psychologist, however, may be taken 
over by the schools of education and by them imposed on the 
grade and high schools, Students from these schools arrive at the 
universities after having been experimented upon as guinea pigs 
in the hands of teachers often poorly equipped to apply the 
methods — to be informed that their previous training has been 
mostly a waste of time — hence confusion.” 

But already in the New York Conference Mr. Ray Faulkner 
had pointed out (p. 30) that “there are approximately thirty 
million children in the schools today who are being exposed to 
art teaching of one sort or another — and most of what has 
been done in the name of aesthetics in no way reaches them. The 
art teaching goes on, and the aesthetics goes on — and the two 
never seem to get together.” And Mrs. Lydia Powel had pleaded 
(p. 36) “that perhaps one thing that this group could do would 
be to cast a little more light into those dark places.” 

In this connection, Mr. Ulrich Middeldorf’s description 
(pp. 34-35) of the organic treatment of the history of art in 
the University of Chicago, and of the beginnings of an integra- 
tion of historical and practical training (was this before the uni- 
versity’s radical revision of matriculation and graduation re- 
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quirements? ) should be read with Mr. George J. Cox’s account 
of conditions in Los Angeles (pp. 60-61). 

“This problem of the art department,” said Mr. Middeldorf, 
“became much more complicated after we got some idea about 
what history of art is and what it might mean. There was the 
question of practice courses, which had gone on unhampered in 
the meantime; we history people hadn’t interfered with it. 
Eventually, a solution had to be found, in order to bring the 
two utterly divergent sections of the department together. 

“We therefore designed a kind of workshop, which we will 
start at the beginning of next summer, and in which a certain 
coordination will be attempted between the history of art courses 
and the practice courses. 

“In that way, our history students will get some practical ex- 
perience to parallel the courses they take; and those people who 
are primarily interested in the practice of art, — that is, the 
many people who come to us in order to be prepared for work in 
secondary education — will become more closely acquainted 
with the history of art.” 

Is that also the beginning of an answer to Mr. Cox’s prob- 
lem? “We have to realize that the old University with its de- 
tached scholarship and its intellectual isolation — not to men- 
tion its fat endowments — is (except for a few fortunates) 
transformed. The higher education offered is radically different 
— the student body incredibly enlarged, the objectives greatly 
changed and diversified. Mundane extra-mural agencies exert 
more influence, and in many instances the production of schol- 


ars has been subordinated to the necessities of an overindustrial- 
ized, economically unstable, and socially fermenting universe 

we have to realize that art no longer filters down like a 
gentle dew from aristocratic heavens, but grows up raw and lush 
from democratic soils. Students seek what we might call 
an operative aesthetic — something they can use in life’s in- 
escapable choices and decisions, which no dialectical ingenuity 
can avoid. Maybe that conjunction of the practical and the 
aesthetic is untenable, but the State University aesthetic must 


work — have hands and feet, as well as brains — and anything 
our speculations can achieve towards that end will have the sup- 
port of thousands of pedagogs who, like myself . . . wish to 


see something of the logic of design —or the sanity of art — 
applied to life as it is lived outside universities, galleries, and 
museums. 

This appeal for the pedagogic conjunction of the philo- 
sophical and the socially functional was echoed by Mr. Aram 
Torossian (p. 76). “For you all agree, I am sure, that the main 
function of aesthetics should be to help us to obtain an intelli- 
gent understanding of the nature of art and of the aesthetic ex- 
perience to the end that we may live a richer life. To accom- 
plish this desired end, all the arts led by aesthetics must form a 
group of required humanistic studies in our secondary schools as 
well as in colleges, comparable in standing to all the other 
branches of studies. If aesthetics fails to occupy this rightful 
place in our educational curriculum it will remain dominantly 
an intellectual exercise of a theoretical nature with a limited 
appeal. The chief task of aesthetics should be to lead the arts in 
making the people realize that art is just as essential as science, if 
not more so, to our general well being.” 

By most of the contributors, indeed, the réle of philosophical 
aesthetics was recognized as essential, though secondary to and 
normative of activity in particular academic and professional 
fields, or in the indeterminate field of “life.” Mr. Irwin Edman 
had early drawn attention to this dependence on philosophy by 
an anecdote (p. 11) concerning the difficulties of the trustees of 
the Museum of Modern Art in defining their educational ob- 
jectives, and had proceeded to state more specifically the re- 
sponsibilities of the philosophic discipline, as follows (pp. 12— 
13): 

“T think it is perfectly clear that there is a job for philosophi- 
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cal analysis that is extremely useful, not only to philosophy, but 
to all people working in the field of aesthetics. That is, in the 
first place, a critical examination of the central concepts that are 
developed in the separate disciplines — if you will, the respon- 
sible dialectic of our own intent in aesthetic terms. 

“There is a second general philosophical interest and neces- 
sity in the aesthetic enterprise, and I should define that as fol- 
lows: Special disciplines or special fields of criticism, of course, 
try to define their own values in terms of their special tech- 
niques, their special media, their special interest in given arts or 
sciences. But, obviously, all these special values in specific fields 
necessarily imply general criteria of value, especially with re- 
spect to subject-matter and meaning. 

“The field of aesthetics points to a specifically philosophi- 
cal field. One is inescapably involved in social and moral cri- 
teria. These are always suggested in an examination of art his- 
tory; they are implied in any psychological inquiry in aesthetics. 
But it seems to me that one of the central businesses of philo- 
sophical inquiry will continue to be the implication of value and 
criteria in general, and the relation of aesthetic criteria to social 
and moral standards. In other words, I think that these special 
disciplines always find themselves ultimately raising philosophi- 
cal issues, and the consideration of philosophical issues is fructi- 
fied by remembering and being responsible to the data provided 
by these special interests.” 

On all sides the pressing need was recognized of a statement, 
intelligible to the philosophical layman, of whatever measure of 
agreement there may be among philosophers about the nature of 
aesthetic criteria and the function of criticism. Mr. Greene’s 
remark about “the demon of dichotomy” in philosophical 
aesthetics has already been quoted. Mr. Max Schoen pointed out 
the Jisastrous results of the public stress on difference among 
theorists. “I wish,” he said (p. 27), “that those who write 
books on aesthetics, intended for students in colleges or for lay- 
men, would place more stress on the agreement of aesthetic 
theories, and less on points of difference. I suppose that, for the 
professional aesthetician, points of difference are of the utmost 
importance, since he realizes the points of agreement. But for 
the student, for the beginner — as well as for the layman — 
overstressing points of difference is bound to be confusing, and 
is of little interest. It is likely to produce the impression — not 
only is it likely to, but it does — that, since aestheticians dis- 
agree, they therefore do not know what it is that they are talking 
about. 

“Of course, some people might argue that that is the case, but 
I think that it is at least very unfortunate to give that impres- 
sion to the person who cannot discriminate between a point of 
agreement and a point of disagreement.” 

The same urgency was recognized by Mr. Lester D. Long- 
man in stating (p. 33) that, rather than the further develop- 
ment of research in aesthetics, “the greater need at the moment 
in America would seem to me to be to stress the development of 
a more enlightened aesthetics on the part of teachers. That cer- 
tainly is not being accomplished by the curricula at most uni- 
versities, in so far as the history of art is concerned. Courses in 
aesthetics are seldom expected of those who are going to teach; 
and only by occasion and accident of personality does a student, 
having taken a graduate course in the history of art, concern 
himself with such problems.” As workers in the educational 
field, strong pleas in the same sense were made by Miss Louise 
Ballard (pp. 56-58) and Miss Martha B. Deane (p. 66), with 
the further support of Miss Isabel P. Creed (p. 69) and of the 
Chairman (p. 70). 

Perhaps as many speakers pressed for some form or measure 
of reconciliation between the doctrines of aesthetic relativism 
and absolutism, the extremes of which had early been depre- 
cated by Mr. Greene. Reference has also already been made to 
the uncompromising relativism of Mr. Boas, but integrative 


considerations were put forward by Mr. Rensselaer Lee and 
Mrs. Gilbert (p. 39), while Mr. Abraham Kaplan outlined a 
critical system in which the claims of relativism were circum- 
scribed (pp. 61-63). 

The interesting suggestion was made (pp. 96-98) by Mr. 
Helmut Hungerland that philosophical aestheticians and art 
educators might codperate in the preparations of statements of 
alternative self-consistent critical systems, a proposal which ap- 
pears to the reviewer at least as hopeful of immediate results as 
any attempt at general syncretic reconciliation, a process which, 
if it were possible at all, might end in that “bland cooperation” 
of Mr. Smith’s warning, and in the concealment of philosophi- 
cal skeletons in decorative “educational” cupboards. 

Is it possible broadly to define the areas of agreement and the 
areas of difference; those for which a statement might be formu- 
lated to answer the requirement of Mr. Schoen for a more or 
less universally acceptable and popularly intelligible exposition 
of aesthetic principles, and those for which irreconcilable state- 
ments of theory would be necessary? The descriptive morphol- 
ogy of aesthetics offers, indeed, a very wide area of agreement, 
as a comparison between the material of Mr. Pepper’s and Mr. 
Greene’s recent books (Aesthetic Quality, 1938; The Arts and 
the Art of Criticism, 1940), or indeed of any standard descrip- 
tive texts (Santayana, Sense of Beauty; Gordon, Esthetics), am- 
ply demonstrates. The major difficulties arise either in the meta- 
physical interpretation of the phenomena, or in their relation to 
an inclusive theory of value. For the philosopher — and most 
books on aesthetics are inevitably written by professional phi- 
losophers — these are apt to be the areas of major concern. But 
for the wider public, desirous of an informed but immediate 
criticism, they are likely to be the areas of least concern, even 
though by many they will be realized as ultimately relevant. A 
major source of confusion for the non-philosophic student is 
the exposition of identical phenomena, and the pronouncement 
of compatible particular aesthetic judgments, in terms of in- 
compatible metaphysical theories. The recognition and avoid- 
ance of this methodological confusion will perhaps eventually 
be seen as the major contribution to aesthetics of the writers just 
named. 

The discussions recorded in this volume suggest a number of 
considerations of concern to those responsible for the curricula 
of college art departments. What place has aesthetic theory 
therein? And without it what critical standards can be estab- 
lished, apart from the vagaries of social custom and personal 
preference? When education occurs within the framework of an 
established cultural tradition, the criteria of aesthetic judg- 
ment and of art are relatively circumscribed, concrete, and 
stable. The humanistic cultural tradition provided, as Mr. Lee 
has shown (“Ut Pictura Poesis: the Humanistic Theory of 
Painting,” THE ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, pp. 197-269), a 
substantial core of specific artistic criteria from the sixteenth to 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, little of which is gen- 
erally accepted now, either in critical theory or in artistic prac- 
tice. The characteristic mental habits of the twentieth century 
— for example, its sense of scale and its conception of power 
— are not “classical” in reference either to the humanism of the 
Renaissance or to that of Greece. Current social postulates (“‘lib- 
erty, equality”’) are, moreover, in active contrast to the aristo- 
cratic intellectualism of the classical tradition which moulds the 
character and provides the criteria of the mainstream of West- 
ern art. Both these circumstances give power to the anti-histori- 
cal bias of so many teachers and students of art. These, surely, 
are the real lines of cleavage between those who advocate an 
academic focus on “modern” art and those who cling to the 
more traditional curriculum. 

But what are the criteria of “modern” art, and what their 
relation to other forms of value? Its imaginative and expressive 
power is justification enough for paying it academic attention, 
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but not for accepting its criteria other than imaginative and 
expressive power; its other criteria are, indeed, notoriously mu- 
tually discordant. The same argument applies, of course, to any 
historic artistic cult. The final justification for the study of the 
history of art is as the material of an all-embracing school of 
comparative cultural criticism, which in conceptual mode is 
among the oldest and most honoured functions of philosophy. It 
would be interesting to possess detailed information of the ex- 
tent to which the ideal educational interdependence of the his- 
tory and philosophy of art here indicated, is recognized in the 
curricula of college art departments. Miss Gordon is recorded 
in this volume (p. 42) as suggesting that a study of the number 
and nature of college courses in aesthetics should be undertaken 
by members of the conference. There is reason to suppose that, 
as Dr. Longman has already been quoted as stating, a wide- 
spread lack of relation would be revealed, and that the reasons 
given would be equally critical of the teaching of philosophic 
aesthetics and of the unconcern of art departments with the 
philosophic criteria of value. This from the point of view of the 
College Art Association should be among the foremost of the 
schisms which the American Society for Aesthetics may serve to 
heal. A decision in this regard by both the Association and the 
Society seems likely to determine the relations of each to college 
art departments in the future. For the problem of higher edu- 
cation, in Fine Arts as in other fields, is not simply that of the 
encroachment of vocational on liberal purposes, but of the postu- 
lates and content of liberal education itself. And the criteria of 
history, with which the Association has become identified, are 
neither adequate nor irreplaceable as an over-ruling control in 
this service. A further notable call is made by Miss Gordon in 
the same context, for the institution of independent chairs in 
aesthetics, and rightly conceived, there seems little cultural or 
educational argument against the assumption by such chairs of 
the administrative function now commonly performed by his- 
torians. 

Though the proceedings of the Conference are rich in inci- 
dental ideas — “‘a meeting like this,” said Mr. Edman (p. 39), 
“starts one’s mind, or what one has in place of it, going very 
rapidly on various things” — the primary value of their publi- 
cation is tactical and therefore transitory; it is, indeed, that of 
the Conference itself in promoting the construction of fora of 
more permanent kinds. In that purpose Mr. Munro’s initiative 
has already been remarkably fruitful. The first issue of The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism appeared as an inde- 
pendent publication between the New York and California ses- 
sions of the Conference; The American Society for Aesthetics 
was reorganized in April 1942, and held its first Annual Meet- 
ing at Cleveland in September 1944. The Journal has still more 
recently become the property of the Society, a development 
from which much is to be hoped. 


JOHN ALFORD 
Rhode Island School of Design 


EDITH HALL DOHAN, [talic Tomb-Groups in the University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. 
Pp. xii + 113; 55 pls.; 69 text figs. $7.50. 

This is a specialists’ book. In order to make use of it, the more 
widely interested reader will need a word of preparation and 
explanation. Nearly fifty years ago the University Museum in 
Philadelphia acquired a considerable complex of material from 
newly opened tombs at the three Central Italian sites of Faliscan 
Narce and Etruscan Vulci and Pitigliano. This was inadequately 
exhibited in the Museum, where no detailed catalogue or de- 
scription of it was available. The neglect was due to a failure to 
realize the peculiar importance of these objects, few of which 
individually could be claimed to be museum pieces. The chro- 
nology, of early Etruscan culture hangs on its synchronization 
with the foreign (chiefly Greek) material occurring contempo- 
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raneously with it. Only an undisturbed tomb deposit can give 
the modern investigator an unchallengeable assurance of the 
contemporaneity of such readily portable objects as vases and 
personal ornaments. Yet all through the nineteenth century the 
clandestine and local diggers, the dealers, and even the museum 
buyers conspired to isolate the occasional finds of artistic value 
and scrap the comparatively valueless accompanying objects. It 
is here that the Italic tomb-groups in the University Museum 
acquire their significance; for they are collections of complete 
contents of distinct graves, inventoried and kept unified as ar- 
chaeological documents. 

But unfortunately, human fallibility and carelessness had 
threatened to destroy their claim to authority. Fifty years were 
to elapse between their emergence from the soil of Italy and 
their printed presentation to the scholarly public. Much had 
happened in the meantime to set Mrs. Dohan a formidable task 
of checking and comparing, of scrutinizing the diggers’ and the 
purchaser’s inventories, the notes, sketches, and photographs still 
preserved, and matching and identifying stray fragments that 
had lost touch with their original companions. One waif was 
even recovered from California. There is very little recorded 
in the professionally concise text to indicate the long working 
hours and the endless patience out of which this volume was 
built; but the reviewer is convinced that whatever is stated about 
these objects is true and reliable, and that the record can be 
taken at its face value as a document for early Italic chronology. 

Each tomb-group is pictured and catalogued item by item, 
and — of even greater technical importance, since it converts 
the museum inventory into the specialists’ studybook — there 
are parallels and comparisons attached to every significant ob- 
ject, thus not only integrating these finds with material in other 
museums, but also tying scattered and chronologically unutilized 
objects in other museums into a common chronological frame. 

When all has been written and recorded, no revolutionary 
thesis eventuates. Perhaps it is reassuring that this is so, since the 
control which this monograph supplies to the work of others 
proves that, by and large, others’ work has been well done. Yet 
it is of genuine importance that the modern trend to lower the 
chronology of the earliest Etruscan finds is confirmed and ac- 
centuated. The connections with the famous Regolini-Galassi 
Tomb at Cervetri, the Warrior’s Tomb at Tarquinii, and the 
Tomba del Duce at Vetulonia are particularly notable in this 
regard; and the authoritative discussion of the date of the Boc- 
choris Tomb on pages 106—108 must be read by everyone inter- 
ested in this crucial chronological problem. The preéminence 
of Proto-Corinthian and Proto-Attic influences on Etruscan pot- 
tery during the second and third quarters of the seventh century 
B.c. (which is the period to which the bulk of these tomb- 
groups belong) is of course no novelty; but it may here be 
counterchecked extensively and studied intensively. That “writ- 
ing was certainly in use by the middle of the seventh century” 
is a rather negative way of stating the importance of its total 
failure to appear in the Etruscan environment at any consider- 
ably earlier date. 

The finely printed volume was published with the aid of a 
grant from the American Philosophical Society, whose far-flung 
benevolence deserves more notice than it sometimes receives. 


RHYS CARPENTER 


Bryn Mawr College 


GEORGE R. KERNODLE, From Art to Theatre, Form and Conven- 
tion in the Renaissance, Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. Pp. x + 255; 62 figs. $5.00. 

The history of stage design has always held a somewhat or- 
phaned position among the established branches of the humani- 
ties. The art historian as well as the student of literature have 
contributed to it, but neither seems to have been willing to give 
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it a permanent place within his own discipline. The reasons for 
this reluctance are not far to seek: to the extent that the history 
of the theatre forms part of the history of monumental architec- 
ture, it belongs within the province of the architectural historian, 
while the study of the mise-en-scéne, with its multiplicity of 
ephemeral structures and devices, represents a scholastic no- 
man’s-land. The production of stage settings and décor has oc- 
cupied the energies of many important painters and architects 
during the past five hundred years, yet art historians have made 
few attempts to consider these activities within the framework 
of the history of the visual arts, regarding them as essentially 
ancillary to, and dependent upon, the development of the drama. 
Furthermore, the surviving pictorial evidence is extremely frag- 
mentary as well as aesthetically unimpressive except for com- 
paratively recent times, and its proper interpretation requires a 
detailed knowledge of dramatic literature and related source ma- 
terial such as few art historians can command with confidence. 
The literary scholar, on the other hand, who might provide this 
specialized knowledge and who has shown by far the greater in- 
terest in the subject, is as a rule not sufficiently familiar with the 
history of art to explore all the possibilities of the field. As a re- 
sult, he has tended to share the art historian’s view of stage design 
as something apart from the development of the visual arts in 
general, and to derive one type of stage organization from an- 
other even when the evidence for such a strict and one-dimen- 
sional evolution was far from impressive. 

The limitations of this approach have made it difficult to gain 
a clear picture of the sources of the Renaissance theatre, the an- 
cestor of the modern stage. Neither the religious drama of the 
Middle Ages nor the rediscovery of Vitruvius’ description of the 
classical theatre has proved to be a sufficient clue to its origins. 
Professor Kernodle’s book must be regarded as a highly success- 
ful attempt to find a new and broader solution to this problem. 
His principal aim, as the title suggests, has been to demonstrate 
that the various types of the Renaissance stage owe more to the 
conventions and practices of mediaeval and early Renaissance 
art than to previous theatrical traditions. It is in painting, sculp- 
ture, and the decorative arts that he has found the essential ele- 
ments of the Renaissance stage long before they made their ap- 
pearance in the theatre. However, in order to prove his main 
thesis, the author has had to investigate two further problems: 
what was the origin of these conventions and compositional prac- 
tices in Western art, and by what process were they transferred 
from there to the stage? 

The opening chapter of From Art to Theatre, which deals 
with the beginnings of scenic background, is devoted to the first 
of these questions. The author defines its contents, somewhat 
too ambitiously perhaps, as “a survey of the history of space and 
background in art, something the art historians have neglected to 
do.” The latter statement is certainly correct, but it is equally 
true that Professor Kernodle has underestimated the complexity 
of the task, concentrating mostly on those aspects that were of 
special concern to him. Still, he deserves recognition for his 
courage in seizing the bull by the horns; and if his dissection of 
the animal, in the limited space of thirty-eight pages, fails to do 
justice to several important anatomical details, it nevertheless 
represents, by and large, a competent and useful summary of our 
present knowledge of the subject, supplemented by an ample 
bibliography. The author’s main purpose has been to trace the 
development and transformation of three basic types of back- 
ground organization: the arcade screen, the center accent, which 
might take the form of a niche, arch, throne, facade, or similar 
structures, and the side house, which contains the germ of the 
illusionistic perspective scene. He locates the origin of these fea- 
tures in the theatre of Hellenistic and Roman times, and then 
proceeds to demonstrate how they were perpetuated, either sin- 
gly or in combination with each other, in Early Christian and 
mediaeval art, even though the classical theatre itself disap- 
peared with the advent of Christianity. Thus, in sharp contrast 


with the processional character of mediaeval religious drama, 
mediaeval art preserved a tradition of compositional and spatial , 
unity that could become the nucleus of the scenic designs of the 
Renaissance theatre. Fundamentally, then, the development of 
the Renaissance stage was little more than the gradual repatria- | 
tion of a set of devices originally created for the theatre but 
subsequently divorced from it during the Middle Ages. These 
devices not only dominated what Professor Kernodle designates 
as “the theatre of architectural symbol” — the Terence acad- 
emy facade, and the Flemish, Elizabethan, and Spanish stage; 
some of them even entered into the Italian perspective scene, 
which provided the one genuinely new principle in Renaissance 
stage design. And when the ideal of pictorial illusion established 
by the Italian perspective scene conquered the theatres of all 
Europe in the course of the seventeenth century, these same de- 
vices, far from being discarded, were incorporated into the 
Baroque stage. 

To readers familiar with the line of research fostered by the 
Warburg Institute, From Art to Theatre will suggest a revealing 
analogy between classical stage design and other aspects of an- 
tiquity similarly transformed during the Middle Ages.* Gen- 
erally speaking, the heritage of Greece and Rome was allowed 
to survive into mediaeval times only after it had undergone a 
process of “dissociation” whereby classical form became wedded 
to mediaeval content while classical content assumed the guise 
of mediaeval form. Not until the Renaissance did it become 
possible to restore the normal relationship of classical form and 
content. Numerous instances of this evolutionary pattern may be 
found in the field of antique mythology, and Professor Ker- 
nodle has uncovered a similar development for the scenic de- 
vices of the Greco-Roman theatre. 

However, at least from the art historian’s point of view, the 
most rewarding aspect of From Art to Theatre is the author’s 
extensive study of the numerous intermediary steps by means of 
which the three types of background organization referred to 
above passed from the realm of art to that of the stage. Profes- 
sor Kernodle proves that such links between art and the theatre 
were far closer and more numerous than hitherto assumed. They 
existed in the show-pieces, decorations, street-theatres, and 
tableaux-vivants associated with the countless festivals, pag- 
eants, and royal entries that took place throughout Europe from 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. Here the author has 
accomplished a real labor of exploration; an impressive amount 
of new or little-known material, both literary and visual, has 
been brought together and interpreted to illustrate the richness 
and variety of these temporary structures. The royal entries 
have received his particular attention, since they occasioned the 
most lavish efforts of this kind, with the leading artists of the city 
furnishing the designs. The bibliography for this section will be 
an invaluable aid to every future student of the subject; it is 
easily the most complete to date, with references to several hun- 
dred accounts of such entries, arranged by countries in chrono- 
logical order. Although in most cases the design of the show- 
pieces, tableaux-vivants, etc., can be traced directly to prece- 
dents in painting and sculpture, Professor Kernodle also sug- 
gests the possibility of a reverse influence, especially in the case 
of tombs and carved altars. Understandably enough, he has given 
only passing mention to this problem, which is beyond the scope 
of From Art to Theatre, but his treatment of the entire subject 
opens the way for further research that might yield illuminating 
results. Diirer’s Ehrenpforte woodcut is the most obvious but 
probably not the only instance of works of art that would bear re- 
examination in the light of Professor Kernodle’s findings. 


H. W. JANSON 
Washington University 


1. An excellent summary of studies in this field may be found in a re- 
cent essay by Erwin Panofsky (“Renaissance and Renascences,” The Ken- 
yon Review, v1, 1944, pp. 201-236). 
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ENRIQUE LAFUENTE (FERRARI), The Paintings and Drawings of 
Velézquez, Complete Edition, London, Phaidon Press, and 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 34; 155 pls. 
+ 6 col. pls. $5.50. 


The editor of the new folio size Phaidon Press book on 
Velazquez, Enrique Lafuente Ferrari, is Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid and one of Spain’s outstanding authorities on 
Baroque art. With F. J. Sanchez Canton and D. Angulo Iiliguez, 
Lafuente has been a pioneer in bringing modern art—historical 
scholarship to Spain. The confusion in our knowledge of Span- 
ish painting from Greco to Goya, a confusion for which Au- 
gust L. Mayer is to a large extent responsible, is at last being 
cleared up by these scholars with great understanding and no 
little success. If they persist in their efforts, the time will come 
when Mayer’s reputation as a connoisseur of Spanish art will be 
left threadbare, and when a certificate of authenticity signed by 
him will not dazzle the American collector into throwing away 
large’sums of money for another “Velazquez,” “‘Greco,” or 
“Goya.” Lafuente himself hints at this when he points out that 
““Mayer’s Catalogue Raisonné, published in 1936, admits in his 
overgenerous list as many as 610 numbers, including . . . many 
paintings which more scrupulous criticism would not . . . pass.” 
Of these, more than one hundred and eighty paintings were at- 
tributed by Mayer to Velazquez himself, while it is now gen- 
erally recognized that about sixty of these attributions have little 
basis in fact. 

Lafuente deserves praise for his discriminating selection of 
plates and the excellent introduction. (In these respects much 
progress has been made since the Phaidon E/ Greco.) — good 


judgment the author founded his catalogue on the late Juan 
Allende-Salazar’s book on Velazquez (Klassiker der Kunst, vi; 
4th ed., Berlin and Leipzig, 1925). Allende-Salazar’s pe 


tions and datings provide indeed, with a few minor exceptions, a 
firm basis on which all future research on the art of Velazquez 
will rest. It remains by far the most constructive and authorita- 
tive book ever done on the master. Lafuente admits into the 
oeuvre of Velazquez, and rightfully so in this reviewer's opin- 
ion, a few paintings rediscovered since the publication of Al- 
lende-Salazar’s book: the Sor Jerénima de la Fuente, of 1620, 
at aconvent in Toledo; the Ma/e Portrait, Museum of Detroit; 
the St. John, Art Institute of Chicago; the Seamstress, National 
Gallery, Washington. (Sanchez Canton rejects the two last, 
Arch. de arte esp., 1944, p. 136.) Lafuente also accepts the 
Self Portrait at Rome, which Allende-Salazar had rejected on 
grounds that do not seem wholly justified. We miss a reproduc- 
tion of the St. Thomas at Orléans, rightly accepted by both 
Lafuente and Allende-Salazar, and we would like to have seen 
included the Head of a Young Child, at the Academia Carrara 
at Bergamo, first attributed to Velazquez by William Suida 
(A pollo, vi, 1927, pp. 218, 220). In modeling and brushwork 
this portrait seems thoroughly characteristic of Velazquez; com- 
pare, for instance, the Head of a Little Girl, at the Hispanic So- 
ciety. Lafuente might have chosen a reproduction showing the 
Wallace Collection portrait of Prince Baltasar Carlos (pl. 63) 
after its recent cleaning which removed the awkward repainting. 
These are minor objections, and I hasten to state that La- 
fuente’s choice of plates must be considered excellent on the 
whole. 

It seems evident, however, that the author did not have the 
advantage of firsthand knowledge of the paintings attributed to 
Velazquez in American collections. And for this reason some 
comment may be permitted on the choice of plates reproducing 
examples of Velazquez’s work in America. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, who has studied the originals, the following paint- 
ings can in no way be ascribed to Velazquez: Jo, Art Institute 
of Chicago (pl. 11); Penitent St. Peter, Museum, Kansas City 
(pl. 13; of fine quality, but the search for the author has not 
been successful so far); Court Jester, Museum, Toledo, Ohio 
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(pl. 38); Bust of a Young Man, National Gallery, Washington 
(pl. 68; included by the publisher and not by Lafuente, this 
picture was apparently painted by Mazo); Cardinal Borja, 
Metropolitan Museum, New York (pl. 96; this picture was also 
rejected by Sanchez Cantén, /oc. cit.); Pope Innocent X, 
National Gallery, Washington (pl. 122); and Philip IV, Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum (pl. 132). Although Lafuente reproduces 
these paintings, his carefully chosen remarks in the text leave 
little doubt that he himself questions the paintings reproduced in 
plates 11, 13, 38, 68, and 96, whereas he apparently considers 
those in pl. 122 and 132 authentic. In my opinion they are at 
best (with the exception of pl. 13) shop work, and the last three 
evidently copies. Since the authorities of the museums concerned 
believe these paintings to be by Velazquez, it would be desirable 
to discuss more fully the reasons for a contrary opinion. Such an 
inquiry goes beyond the limitations of a book review, and will 
therefore be discussed at another time. 

Two other paintings, the /zfanta Maria Teresa in the Metro- 
politan Museum, Bache Collection (pl. 128; possibly by Mazo), 
and the Sketch for a Head of Apollo on the New York market 
(pl. 44), would require a great deal of further study before be- 
ing admitted to the Velazquez oeuvre, an opinion shared by 
Lafuente in regard to the latter picture. On the other hand, at 
least three paintings in America, not fully accepted by Lafuente, 

might have been included as originals by Velazquez: the Servant, 
Art Institute of Chicago (pl. 3; Lafuente accepts the version in 
London, in my opinion a copy); the Head of an Angel of the 
Annunciation, on the New York market (reproduced in Mayer, 
Catalogue Raisonné, pl. 31) ; also, almost certainly, the Vintager 
(pl. 7), now in the Collection of the Hon. Oscar. B. Cintas, Ha- 
vana and New York. With the inclusions and omissions sug- 
gested above, the catalogue of Velazquez’s paintings in the 
Western Hemisphere would comprise at least fifteen paintings, 
out of a total oeuvre of about one hundred and twenty. 

Among the works in European collections which this reviewer 
would believe to be in need of more thorough study are the two 
portraits of Queen Mariana, Collection of Baron Maurice de 
Rothschild, Paris, and Collection of Baron Thyssen, Lugano 
(repr. on p. 30), and the View of Granada, a drawing in the 
Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid (pl. 118). The so-called Geogra- 
pher, or Court Jester, at Rouen (pl. 37), should have been Ja- 
beled Democritus (see W. Weisbach, Jahrbuch d. preuss. Kunst- 
sammlungen, XLIX, 1928, pp. 141, 142, 144, 158). It is obvi- 
ous that these relatively minor emendations detract in no way 
from the usefulness of Lafuente’s book. 

In the matter of datings, Beruete and Mayer attempted to 
accommodate far too many paintings in the short space of nine 
years from Velazquez’s second trip to Italy until his death 
(1651-60). These writers disregarded not only the early testi- 
mony of Palomino and the pressing court duties of Velazquez, 
but also the stylistic evidence. Mainly on stylistic grounds, 
Allende-Salazar concluded that the SS. Anthony and Paul, the 
“Torre de la Parada”’ paintings (Mars, Aesop, and Menippus), 
and the series of Court Foo/s, all in the Prado, were painted be- 
fore the second Italian trip. His perspicacity has now been fully 
borne out through the publication of documented data on the 
Court Fools by Moreno Villa (Locos, enanos, negros y ninos 
palaciegos, Mexico, 1939). Velazquez had used an impression- 
istic technique in the Lanzas of 1634-35. It seems logical to as- 
sume that very shortly afterward the artist tried out the new 
style in the Court Fools and the “Torre de la Parada’’ paintings, 
not daring to use it in court portraits until much later. Velaz- 
quez’s manner after the second Italian trip is lyrical in mood, 
airy in execution and completely unified. The Court Fools, on 
the other hand, are still earthbound; they are painted with more 
detail and solidity. Numerous other stylistic differences could 
be found between the artist’s middle and his late manner, but 
it is sufficient to compare the Mars with the Argos and Mercury 
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to see that the former is at least a decade earlier in style and in 
spirit. 

Lafuente wisely accepts by and large the datings proposed by 
Allende-Salazar, and he also dates the Court Fools and the 
“Torre de la Parada” paintings before the second Italian trip. 
In the case of the Juan de Calabazas (Calabacillas) Lafuente 
might have revised Allende-Salazar’s date of 1646-48, since 
Moreno Villa found that Calabazas died in 1639. This year be- 
comes thus the latest possible date for his portrait and for that of 
Francisco Lezcano (El Nino de Vallecas), a companion piece 
closely related in style and of identical size. In 1639 Lezcano 
was nearly twelve years old, just about the age he seems to have 
in his picture. The violently twisted poses of both Fools are 
still so High Baroque as to make more acceptable a date in the 
late 1630’s than ten years later when Velazquez painted in a 
very calm and serene style. Allende-Salazar dated the Pernia and 
the Juan de Austria in 1636, the Morra and Diego de Acedo 
(El Primo) in 1643-44, the Mars in 1640-42, and the Juan 
Martinez Montanés in 1636-37. These are convincing dates, 
and where Lafuente deviates from them he does so without ade- 
quate reasons, in the opinion of this reviewer. Specifically, if 
Lafuente dates the Pernia rightly about 1636, then, on account 
of its stylistic similarity to this painting and to the Lanzas, it 
seems desirable to give the date of 1636 also to the Juan de 
Austria, dated by Lafuente in 1644. Moreno Villa had found 
that the dress worn by Don Juan was paid for in 1632 and 
Allende-Salazar had shown that this dress went out of fashion 
soon after 1635. Another pair of portraits is formed by the 
calmer and more classical likenesses of Morra and of Acedo, and, 
since the latter is documented in 1644, this seems to be a rea- 
sonable date also for the Morra, whereas Lafuente suggests 1648. 
For the Mars a date shortly after 1640 is made probable by its 
High Baroque spirit, the documentary evidence cited by Al- 
lende-Salazar, and the close relationship to the SS. Anthony and 


Paul and to the Coronation, both of the early 1640’s. Lafuente - 


dates the Mars, as well as the portrait of Juan Martinez Mon- 
tanés, in 1648. The latter picture lacks detail and is unfinished, 
which may account for its looking somewhat late. Probably done 
in 1636-37, it is painted with much greater solidity, verve, and 
excitement than Velazquez’s portraits around 1648; compare, 
for instance, the Knight of Santiago, at Dresden. 

Mayer suggested that Velazquez had been his own restorer, 
sometimes retouching or making important changes in his own 
works begun as many as twenty years earlier. Generally speaking 
this supposition does not seem probable, and is indeed belied by 
the unified stylistic impression made by nearly all of Velazquez’s 
paintings. Lafuente, with great wisdom, does not follow Mayer 
in the more disturbing aspects of this theory. To take a few ex- 
amples: according to Mayer the Aesop and the Menippus were 
begun in 1628 and almost completely repainted after 1650. 
These pictures form a series with and are closely related in style 
to the Mars of 1640—42. They have little in common with the 
Drinkers of 1626-28, except possibly an inspiration from Ri- 
bera. Lafuente’s date of 1638, or rather that of 1639-40 sug- 
gested by Allende-Salazar, is prompted by the stylistic evidence. 
Similarly, the broad and highly dramatic stance of the Pablo de 
Valladolid does not support Mayer’s assumption that this picture 
was begun before 1625 and repainted in 1633. Painted in a 
uniform style, the picture shows numerous pentimenti which 
testify to Velazquez’s unflagging search for the most satisfying 
artistic form. Lafuente’s date of 1631 (or perhaps better a date 
between 1631—33) seems justified by the free brushwork which 
is close to that of the Lanzas. 

Beruete had conjectured that the portrait of Queen Isabella 
in the Traumann Collection, Madrid, her Equestrian Portrait, 
and those of Philip III and his wife, in the Prado, were begun 
by Gonzalez Serrano, who died in 1627, and finished by 
Velazquez sometime after the first Italian trip. This theory, dis- 
puted by Allende-Salazar and abandoned for many years, ac- 


cords with what we know of Gonzalez’s style. By returning to 
it, Lafuente offers a solution which must await confirmation by 
X-ray shadowgraphs before it can be definitely accepted. In 
closing this lengthy review of Lafuente’s catalogue, we may add 
that the date of the Cardinal Pamphili Portrait at the Hispanic 
Society has now been settled as 1650—51 by the recent identifica- 
tion of the subject with Camillo Astalli (E. du Gué Trapier, 
“New Data on a Group of Velazquez Portraits,” Notes His- 
panic, 1V, 1944, pp. 54-60). 
Lafuente’s introduction is so rich in ideas that only a few mat- 
ters can be touched on, essential for an understanding of the 
artist, but sometimes neglected. Lafuente points out that to the 
Spanish mind idea, beauty, and formal perfection are mere ab- 
stractions, whereas the human individual is the concrete reality. 
The Spaniard’s dramatic sense of life derives “from those con- 
cepts of eternity, responsibility and salvation which are closely 
linked with the Catholic interpretation of life.” This approach 
leads Lafuente to a new understanding of the art of Velazquez. 
No longer merely the great technician, nor the cold, objective 
realist he was for art critics and the public in the era of impres- 
sionism, Velazquez becomes a great artist for us, because, in 
Lafuente’s words, he “seizes the Quid Divinum within the cor- 
ruptible clay of mankind,” “with reverential feeling for con- 
crete humanity . . . he endows his models with maximum ethi- 
cal value.” In other words by seizing the personal, Velazquez 
realizes the divine. For Velazquez, man is always in the presence 
of God. 
This side of his art has not always been understood. Many 
of his admirers thought the artist not capable of painting reli- 
gious pictures with true devotion, and some accused him of lack- 
ing religious emotion when he painted the Crucifixion or the 
Coronation, 'This reviewer may be permitted to contribute one 
more example in support of Lafuente’s emphasis on the spir- 
itual quality expressed in Velazquez’s religious paintings. The 
early Christ in the House of Martha, in the National Gallery, 
London (pl. 4), has always been considered a mere genre paint- 
ing. Justi said of it: “Veldzquez’s indifference in regard to the 
religious subject is patently shown in this picture where the 
sacred story is indeed a mere annex to a kitchen piece.” The 
deeply moving picture reveals its meaning only when we read 
St. Teresa’s Libro de Fundaciones, chap. 5, verse vu: “Cuando 
. empleadas en cosas exteriores, entended, que si es en la 
cocina, entre los pucheros anda el] Sefior, ayudandoos en lo in- 
terior y exterior.” Now, the disconcerted expression of the 
Cook becomes clear, and the gesture of the Old Woman point- 
ing to the Biblical parallel, to “Martha cumbered about much 
serving” (Luke 10:38—-42; also Paul, Col. 3:22—24). St. 
Teresa speaks to people so absorbed in their daily work that they 
lack time to think about salvation. Those she admonishes: “When 
. . . you are busily engaged in external things, understand that 
if you are in the kitchen, the Lord walks even among the kitchen 
pots, helping you in matters spiritual and material.” Christ walks 
among your kitchen pots, just as he visited Martha’s kitchen. 
In the spiritual and realistic “artistic salvation of the indi- 
vidual” Lafuente finds Velazquez’s deepest roots. And because 
of this anti-idealistic and anti-platonic bent, in direct contrast 
to the Renaissance, Velazquez is to Lafuente one of the fore- 
most representatives of the Baroque. On the other hand, in reac- 
tion against Mannerism, the greatest Baroque artists soon out- 
grew feverish external emotion, and reacquired the Renaissance 
sense of plastic volume, of equilibrium, and of serene calm. La- 
fuente very rightly points out that because — and not in spite 
— of possessing these qualities Velazquez works completely in 
the Baroque style. Like the Renaissance, the dramatic High 
Baroque period of the late 1620’s and the 1630’s was a time of 
hero worship, at least in Italy and Flanders. As Lafuente recog- 
nizes, Spanish art, although most dramatic, remained democratic 
and anti-heroic. Velazquez expresses the native spirit in the 
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Drinkers, the Forge of Vulcan, the Lanzas, the Mars, and even 
the Royal Hunting Portraits, whereas his Equestrian Portraits 
are an exception of Rubensian inspiration. 

Later, in the so-called Classical Baroque of the 1650's, Velaz- 
quez, as did the aging Rembrandt, envelops all forms in softly 
fusing atmosphere, warm and melancholy. Witness, for in- 
stance, the most lyric Mercury and Argos, in the Prado. Lafuente 
performs a real service in emphasizing Velazquez’s “intense 
lyricism inspired by all reality deeply experienced.” This was 
fully understood in the age of Romanticism. In 1850 Nagler 
wrote in his Kuenstlerlexikon that Velazquez’s paintings often 
“become highly poetic while the artist only desired to be truth- 
ful and faithful to nature. Velazquez gave poetry and verve to 
the most humble portrait. . . .”” During the era of Impression- 
ism this understanding was unfortunately lost. Lafuente recalls 
how oblivious Meier-Graefe had been to the spiritual and poetic 
aspect of Velazquez’s art. Rather than being a mere realist, 
Velazquez, while accepting nature, transcended it at the same 
time, by ordered and selective arrangement, and by what 
Lafuente calls “profundization” and “poetization.” This we 
grasp more keenly than the generations immediately preceding 
us. With Rainer Maria Rilke, Federico Garcia Lorca, Edward 
Hopper, and Georgia O’Keefe creative emphasis, and our taste, 
have changed back to a feeling for the poetry of the common 
things. Lafuente most searchingly points to the poetry of life as 
supreme value for the philosophy not only of today but also of 
the art of the most spiritual Baroque painters, for instance, of 
Caravaggio, Zurbaran, Velazquez. And he closes his essay by re- 
calling how much Velazquez had been a searcher after the poetry 
of life, setting in his paintings a high example for the su- 
premacy of human values in the realm of art. 


MARTIN S. SORIA 
Princeton University 


JOHN WALKER AND MACGILL JAMES, Great American Paintings 
from Smibert to Bellows, 1729-1924, London, New York, 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 36; 104 pls., 
of which 8 in color. $5.00. 

JOHN NEAL, Observations on American Art — Selections from 
the Writings of John Neal, 1793-1876, edited with notes by 
Harold Edward Dickson, Pennsylvania State College, 1943. 
Pp. 115; front., pls., ports. (Pennsylvania State College 
Studies, No. 12). $0.75. 

WILBUR D. PEAT, Portraits and Painters of the Governors of 
Indiana, 1800-1943, Indianapolis, Indiana Historical So- 
ciety, 1944. Pp. 47; 38 ill. (Indiana Historical Society Pub- 
lications, Vol. XIV, No. 3). $0.75. 


_ These widely divergent works, long overdue for review, are 
here discussed together. Like Miss Bartlett Cowdrey’s National 
Academy of Design Exhibition Record, Carleton Mabee’s Pu- 
litzer Prize winning work on S. F. B. Morse, or Lloyd Good- 
rich’s latest work on Winslow Homer, they are additions to 
American art studies varying in each case in significance but, 
nevertheless, additions to the growing literature on our past 
American artists. 


Great American Paintings by Walker and James is, as the 
foreword indicates, “primarily a book of pictures’ with text 
“merely as a brief guide.” Living artists were excluded as were 
miniatures and mural paintings. Ninety-six good lithographic 
reproductions in black and white, and eight others, less well 
done in color, are of paintings privately and publicly owned 
in this country and abroad. They represent a popular selection 
of artists ranging chronologically from Benjamin West, Smibert 
and Feke, to Bellows, J. Alden Weir, and Luks: eight artists by 
five or more examples. Notably absent are Cole and Durand, and 
the early landscapists and others are poorly represented. 

The book is designed in format as a companion volume to 
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Jean Lipman’s American Primitive Painting. The bibliography 
of the book, compiled principally for the lay reader, listed as 
“Suggestions for Further Reading,” should give him ample 
scope to pursue the study of American art. The list, indeed, is 
ample as a reference list for a general college course on American 
art. 


American art scholars owe a debt to Professor Dickson for his 
timely revival of the writings of John Neal —a penetrating 
thinker and trenchant writer on his artist contemporaries. Neal, 
who knew many of our artists in England in the period immedi- 
ately preceding 1820-24, was a storm center in Portland, 
Maine, when Portland was enjoying its hey-day. Dunlap, Lester, 
Jarvis, Silliman and Tuckerman now have John Neal added to 
their number and he deserves to be better known and will cer- 
tainly be more widely quoted in the future. Of Jarvis, for ex- 
ample, he says (p. 79), “I never saw any of his women but have 
an idea from what I knew of the man and saw in his pictures, 
that they were too manly by half, and would not have much dis- 
tressed if they had been set off with a riding whip and spurs,” 
and of Trumbull, “His portraits are no great things. They are 
bold and strong, but all of a family — all alike. And so are his 
historical pictures.” 

Professor Dickson’s fifteen-page introduction provides an ex- 
cellent biographical background for the ninety-two pages of 
Neal which follow, and his appendix of sixty-nine short biogra- 
phies of artists is well done. The extracts on, and illustrations of, 
T oken Souvenirs, small popular engravings of the 1830’s, may 
again start a collecting fad for these small gems. 


Portraits . . . of the Governors of Indiana is an accounting 
of the thirty-eight portraits of governors of the State arranged 
chronologically from a copy of the first Governor, William 
Henry Harrison, made by Barton S. Hayes in 1869 when the 
collection was officially started, to the one of the present Gover- 
nor, Henry Frederick Schonecker, by Marie Goth, a contempo- 
rary Indiana painter. 

The record gives a friendly and brief account of the sixteen 
different artists, past and present, who painted these portraits and 
a short description of each portrait, together with a reproduc- 
tion. Students of American art will find a few new biographies 
of artists here, but the work will be chiefly of value as an index 
to the state portraits of governors of Indiana. Had we a similar 
work for each state in our Union the corpus of reference mate- 
rial on our historical portrait painters would be greatly im- 
proved. This work, as well as that on the writings of John Neal, 
is in paper covers. 


The three books together suggest the widespread interest 
which has developed today in our American background. In 
1939, after completing a study for the American Council of 
Learned Societies on courses in American studies in our Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, this reviewer gave a paper at the 
annual meeting of the College Art Association. In a single short 
paper it was possible to review all the exhibits and writings of- 
fered in the country during the year relating to the field of 
American art history. Conditions have changed considerably 
since then. Conditions in Europe and in our country have no 
doubt been responsible rather than the turtle voices of a few in- 
dividuals. The New York Times report in April of 1943, on 
the dearth and sterility of American history teaching in our 
schools, echoed by the American Legion, by D.A.R. Chapters, 
and others, focused public attention on our own American past. 
Our school teachings have, in turn, reflected the change and the 
aforementioned turtles have found the sunshine of public ap- 
proval very pleasant indeed — though realizing too well that 
change in higher academic circles has always been a slow process. 

I think it well to recognize the fact, however, that we are 
undergoing a revival of Americana interest. The study of Ameri- 
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can art, no longer the land of the few, has had many newcomers 
with many motives and interests and the field is threatened with 
the dangers of omission common to all revivals. We must realize 
that if our American art studies field is to be worthy of serious 
academic consideration it is time to consider the basic tools for 
research in the field. 

Bartlett Cowdrey’s index of exhibitors in the National Acad- 
emy is a great step ahead and we hope the New York Historical 
Society, which issued it, will extend it from the arbitrary year of 
1860 on which it ended. Similar indexes of past exhibitors in 
other older annual exhibits, such as the Pennsylvania Academy 
Annual, and those at Chicago, Cincinnati, and San Francisco 
need to be made. The directories of early artists and craftsmen 
by Prime, Dow, and Bellknap, and C. K. Bolton’s study and 
compilation on the Boston Athenaeum, and Smith’s Biographical 
Index of American Artists — now regrettably out of print — 
all need to be better known and used. We need an index and 
study of our American artists abroad in Italy, in Germany, Eng- 
land, France and the Low Countries. (Each of these will be a 
sizable task in itself if well done.) Most fundamental of all, we 
need a comprehensive critical bibliography of American artists. 

The Frick Library in New York has helpfully been an in- 
formal information point for American art students, though, of 
course, this is but a small part of the work it performs. The 
American Art Research Council has allotted for itself the task of 
preserving records of a segment of our artists, both past and liv- 
ing. A committee on American art studies was started some years 
back to bring students of American art together informally, but 
has been inactive for the past four years, Perhaps a codperatively 
planned clearing house and information point on American art is 
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what is needed today. It could record studies in progress on our 
past American artists, keep up to date and issue a locater of de- 
positories of source materials on American artists, and be of help 
in other ways. The major problem, indeed, with such a clearing 
point once started would be to simplify its activities. 

Studies in the field, mostly by older workers like Bolton and 
Croce, Flexner, John Hill Morgan, John Hall Pleasants, Rich- 
ardson, and William Sawitzky, have been recently issued, adding 
small but well-turned-out studies on our past artists. They have 
added solidly to the field in an unspectacular way. We have also 
several works, notably on Jarvis and Allston now awaiting publi- 
cation, and others in process of preparation, which will join 
Goodrich’s work on Winslow Homer and Hamlin’s on the Greek 
Revival. It is to be noted, however, that with the probable excep- 
tion of studies in American architecture, the leadership is not in 
our colleges and universities. It is the more curious as the field 
once well started would offer unlimited opportunity for training 
younger art history scholars with readily available primary source 
material. 

General and popular histories on American art are no longer 
needed, and the present fad of hunting for unknown primitives 
and other artists of secondary value is to be regretted. Serious 
work on some of the proven and recognized leaders is in need of 
being done, and many of our past artists should be reévaluated in 
the newer light of recent and objective scholarship. It means 
hard work, and is a challenge. ‘he time of easy and quickly re- 
warding work is past, but any good gardener knows that a garden 
grows by careful planning and spade work. 


JOHN DAVIS HATCH JR. 
Albany Institute of History and Art 
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LETTERS TO 


Sir: 


Reviewing my book New Bearings in Esthetics and Art Criti- 
cism for the ART BULLETIN, June 1944, Professor T. M. Greene 
makes a number of remarks which forcefully challenge the 
validity of both my relativist and semantic views. May | com- 
ment upon these remarks? 

Professor Greene’s most important criticism concerns the re- 
lationship between his critical “objectivism” and my critical 
“relativism.” Finding some points of agreement in our posi- 
tions, he decides that the “objectivism” I have attacked is a 
“mythical man-of-straw” and intimates that my “relativism”? is, 
in fact, “objectivism” — a conclusion which, I note with some 
amusement, is diametrically opposed to that of Professor 
Bruno Bettelheim who asserts, in the November 1944 issue of 
the College Art Journal, that my “relativism” is “‘basically 
nothing but an enlightened subjectivism”! Though these con- 
clusions of my critics clash, both nonetheless lead to the same 
false belief: namely, that there are only two, not three, possible 
critical positions: objectivism and subjectivism. This belief is 
truly pernicious since it seems to make the acceptance of one of 
two unsound alternatives inevitable. Actually, relativism is an 
original position of a different kind. 

Though I cannot here point out the many ways in which 
relativism differs from objectivism and subjectivism, | may 
partially support my contention that it does so by making two 
comments upon the following statement of Professor Greene: 
“Of course all human apprehensions are fallible and imperfect, 
dependent in part upon, and therefore to this extent relative to, 
the ability, temperament, and cultural background of the indi- 
vidual.” 1) This odjectivist view that all human apprehensions 
(i.e., in this context, all human critical evaluations) are fallible 
and imperfect evidently implies the ontological subsistence of 
absolute critical values which, unfortunately, cannot be accu- 
rately determined because of human finitude. Relativism em- 
phatically repudiates this view and implication, and therefore 
differs fundamentally from objectivism. 2) When Professor 
Greene grants that these human apprehensions are to some ex- 
tent dependent upon the ability, temperament and cultural 
background of the individual, it seems impossible to tell whether 
he regards this dependence as a limitation in the objectivist’s 
search for absolute values, or whether he is admitting that values 
are, in fact, relative, in the sense that they are not a priori, real 
properties of an object but are justly and largely dependent 
upon individual temperaments. Thus, as I argued in my book 
(pp. 106-107), Professor Greene’s objectivism is of a highly 
ambiguous sort. 

All of Professor Greene’s criticisms of my semantics seem to 
show a misunderstanding of the text. In advocating a more fre- 
quent use of “volitional” definitions — definitions by means of 
which we give words meanings —I remarked that they “are 
about language; they define words, not things” (p. 13). Is it not 
clear, however, that words so defined refer to things, and that, 
therefore, volitional definitions may reasonably be called “‘arbi- 
trarily chosen means of describing an object, quality, situation, 
relation, and so forth” (p. 13)? Ignoring this obvious and 
stated connection between words and their referents, Professor 
Greene attempts to ridicule that criterion of a good volitional 
definition which holds that it should be as convenient or useful 
as possible in dealing with a given subject-matter. This criterion, 
he says, would “seem to be inapplicable, if not meaningless, since 
‘volitional’ definitions are about language, not things, i.e., not 
about any subject-matter.” 

“Nonetheless,” he continues, “the author announces that 
‘the remainder of this essay attempts to interpret correctly 
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[sic!] various uses . . . of the words “art,” “beauty,” and 


“truth” ’ (p. 18), presumably by means of volitional defini- 
tions.” This statement either reduces my entire semantics to ab- 
surdity or is itself, for the following reasons, absurd. 1) The 
word “nonetheless” becomes meaningless in the light of my 
criticism in the preceding paragraph. 2) The “sic!” seems to 
mock the possibility, in my semantics, of correct interpretation. 
Is this because Professor Greene incorrectly believes that | am 
concerned only with language and not with subject-matter? Or 
is it because I have elsewhere claimed that words have no single 
“real,” “correct,” or “true” meanings? This claim is unrelated, 
a little thought will reveal, to the problem of interpreting vari- 
ous uses of words. 3) The presumption that one interprets solely, 
or even largely, “by means of volitional definitions” again makes 
mockery of my meaning. Not only did I point out the limitations 
of volitional definitions (pp. 14-16), I stated (pp. 18-19) 
that interpretation is “the general method” used in solving 
semantic problems and that it involves a study of context as well 
as a study of a/l linguistic forms and relations: words, their refer- 
ents and “conceptions,” “real” definitions, propositions, and so 
forth. 

When Professor Greene asks if my conclusions concerning 
the importance of various types of “artistic truth” are “voli- 
tional,” and if, throughout the book, I have clearly not re- 
sorted to “real” definitions, he makes my whole position seem 
ridiculous. These questions, the answers to which are of course 
in the negative, clearly indicate that Professor Greene does not 
grasp the nature of and the distinctions between “volitional” 
definitions, “real” definitions and propositions — distinctions 
which I underscored again and again (see pp. 13, 14, 28, and 
passim). 

Professor Greene says that I incorrectly ascribe to him the 
view of truth as “artistic consistency” and that I pay no atten- 
tion to his insistence on the réle of “correspondence.” Now I 
submit 1) that truth as “consistency” is one of Professor 
Greene’s two major criteria of artistic truth and 2) that I not 
only discussed truth as “correspondence,” but even quoted Pro- 
fessor Greene on the subject (p. 54)! I did not, to be sure, con- 
sider the two criteria together for I was concerned, not with 
summarizing and criticizing the complete view of any one 
writer, but rather with explaining the applicability of different 
modes of truth when they are applied as criteria requiring truth 
in art. 

Professor Greene believes I am unjust and inconsistent in ac- 
cusing him of “verbal legerdemain” when he defines a work of 
art as a “non-conceptual proposition.” He remarks, sarcastically, 
“Apparently our definitions should be volitional but not dic- 
tated by our own volitions.” Has Professor Greene so soon for- 
gotten J. R. Reid’s criteria of good volitional definitions which 
he quoted on the very page on which he objects to my remark? 
They should be “(1) clear and intelligible, (2) as convenient or 
useful as possible in dealing with a given subject-matter, and 
(3) should as nearly conform to established usage, if any, as is 
compatible with clarity and usefulness in the context” — three 
sensible criteria, none of which, however, is applicable to Pro- 
fessor Greene’s definition of a work of art as a “non-conceptual 
proposition.” Since Professor Greene has stated, quite correctly, 
that truth and falsity are properties of a proposition, and since he 
wishes to be able logically to affirm that works of art are either 
true or false, his definition of a work of art is clearly useful for 
this purpose. But his Humpty-Dumptian linguistic device is 
hardly a wise one. 


BERNARD C. HEYL 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 219 


Dear Sir, 

In reading the review of C. de Tolnay, The Youth of Michel- 
angelo, Princeton, 1943, in the March 1945 issue of the ART 
BULLETIN, I remembered that I have some bibliographical notes 
on a point which your reviewer briefly touches in footnote 15 
on page 72. Since the problem is of a certain importance, I beg 
to be allowed some space for a brief addition to the footnote in 
question. 

Indeed Dr. O. Kurz, in a review of the same book in the 
Burlington Magazine, LXxxv1, 1945, p. 52, pointed out that 
Mr. de Tolnay’s theory about Michelangelo’s lost statue, the 
Giovannino, is untenable. He succeeded in disproving Mr. de 
Tolnay’s supposition that a head of St. John mentioned in the 
eighteenth century as in the collection of Francois Girardon 
was the severed head of the lost statue, and that consequently 
the statue, if ever found, would have to be headless. Dr. Kurz 
referred to an engraving, which makes it clear that Girardot’s 
head, if fitted on the neck of any statue of St. John, would make 
it look like the brother of Chimaera. I suppose that the engrav- 
ing is contained in Nicolas Chevalier, Le Cabinet du Sieur 
Girardon, Paris 1716(?), though Dr. Kurz does not indicate 
his source. 

But why go so far afield and hunt up the publication of 
Girardon’s Cabinet which is difficult to find in libraries, when 
the whole story can be unravelled with help of a book which is a 
sine quo non for every Michelangelo specialist and which Mr. de 
Tolnay seems to have consulted for other matters? P. Fanfani, 
in his Spigolatura Michelangiolesca, Pistoia, 1876, published a 
collection of notes gathered in the eighteenth century by Anton 
Francesco Gori, the editor of Condivi, which are still of inter- 
est. Among these miscellanea is a criticism of the paragraph on 
Michelangelo in Florent Le Comte’s Cabinet des Singularités 
d’ architecture, peinture, sculpture et gravure, Paris, 1699 (and 
other editions). We read in Fanfani’s book on page 312: “[Le 
Comte says] che Michelangelo fece un modello d’uno scorticato, 
dal quale il Ludano [sic] scultore vi cavé il S. Bartolommeo, che 


é nel Duomo di Milano; e che fece uma testa di S. Giovanni 
Battista in un bacino, il tutto di marmo; e che ambedue queste 
cose adesso sono mel Gabinetto di Mons’ Girardon’” (my italics). 
The erudite Florentine quotes further statements on Michel- 
angelo by the careless Frenchman, and from the sarcastic tone of 
his short comments we gather that he thought the latter’s per- 
formance ridiculous. For our purpose it is important that the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were aware of the fact 
that Girardon’s so-called Michelangelo head, far from being the 
broken head of a statue of a youthful St. John, was one of the 
well-known gruesome salvers with the head of the decapitated 
Baptist, which, alas, lack the redeeming grace of a Salome hold- 
ing them, and which are frequent in the North since mediaeval 
times and occur once in a while in Italy (e.g., Genoa). More- 
over, the connoisseurs of the eighteenth century seem to have 
had their suspicions as to the attribution of the piece to Michel- 
angelo. Had Mr. de Tolnay paid more attention to the book of 
Fanfani or had he looked into Le Comte, he would never have 
ventured into his hazardous hypothesis. This is another lesson 
that only with great loss to ourselves do we neglect the writings 
of our forefathers. 

Now that the headless spectre of the Giovannino is laid once 
and forever, after its short inexperienced career, we might turn, 
in our search, again to its unmutilated companions. Here an- 
other bibliographical addition is in order. Among the candi- 
dates which claim to be Michelangelo’s lost figure, the statue in 
Ubeda in Spain is one of the more respectable ones. It has been 
sponsored by as distinguished a scholar as Gomez-Moreno 
(Archivo espanol, 1930, pp. 189 ff.). 1 am not yet convinced 
that it is the lost figure. But it certainly would deserve a more 
considerate treatment than Mr. de Tolnay has allowed it. 

Believe me, Dear Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF 
University of Chicago 
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